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For the Companion. 
MIKE DONOVAN’S TRIAL. 
By Rufus Sargent. 


Over the smooth road that ran along the mar- 
gn of the narrow but deep and rapid stream of 
Torrey’s River rolled an elegant phiaeton, drawn 
pracoal-black horse. A woman held the reins, 
sho from her dress and appearance might have 
hen taken for the owner of the carriage herself. 
Itwas not its owner, however; it was only her 
maid. 

Seated in the “rumble’’ behind the maid rode 
astarched, grim-looking footman with folded | 
ams. The day was fine and still, and consider- | 
ing her genteel turn-out, there seemed to be no 
apparent reason why Miss Ellen—the maid— 
should not enjoy her driving supremely. 

Her face, however, had a preoccupied look 
vhich indicated that her thoughts were on other 
things. She was a showy, handsome girl, but 
there was a shrewd and almost sinister expres- 
sin in her black, keen eyes, and around her 
thin, firm lips, that repelled confidence and sug- 
gsted a disposition more resolute than amiable. 

A good judge studying her features, might 
have said, “There is a girl who will carry out 
ler purposes, both good and bad.” 

Softly the carriage went spinning along the 








easy road, when a sharp scream was heard, ac-| story of her adventure, denouncing Jarvey in no | to wear, too, she said, and she meant to use 


companied by a loud splash in the water not | 
thirty rods away. | 

One glance at the river showed the cause of 
tue alakin.” “There were signs Of a struggle in the | 
current, and just above the surface of the water | 
appeared a human hand! 

“Get out quick, Jarvey, and run! There’s 
some one drowning!” cried the girl, stopping 
the horse. 

But the starched footman did not move, save 
to shrug his shoulders. 

“It’s no use,”’ he muttered; “I can’t swim.” 

The maid wheeled round instantly and faced 
him, her eyes flashing. “You’re a coward!”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Neither can I swim; but a woman 
caashame you. Here, hold the horse,” and in a 
twinkling Miss Ellen was on the ground and run- 
ting swiftly towards the river. 

A foot-bridge spanned the stream at no great 
distance below, and she hastened to reach this 
before the current carried the drowning victim 
down. 

She was none too soon, for the river narrowed 
atthe bridge and ran very rapidly. Kneeling on 





MIKE DONOVAN’S TRIAL. 


Mrs. Lindley opened her eyes wide when her | treasures were some of them heir-looms, and she 


maid showed the dripping Irish boy and told the 


measured terms. | 

The good lady questioned Michael, and learned 
that he was an orphan who had worked in a fac- | 
tory till he was taken sick, and since his recoy- 
ery there had been no place for him. He got his 
living, such as it was, by doing odd jobs for any- 
body who would employ him. 

Mrs. Lindley, seeing how needy he was, pro- 
vided him clothes, and told him he could stay 
with her awhile and do chores about the house. 

“If you are a good boy I shall be glad,’ she 
said. 

Poor Mike could not find words to express his 
gratitude. So much kindness quite confounded 
him. 

But the first warmth of his thankfulness was 
to the one who had saved his life. 

“It'll go hard if I don’t be a good boy. Could 
I be here an’ wait on the handsome lady that 
saved me lifef’ he said, and he looked at Miss 
Ellen as if he would like to go down on his knees 
to her. 

Mrs. Lindley smiled. The maid did not smile, 
but looked very well satisfied. 





the planks, she bent low, and thrusting her arm 
down into the deep water, caught hold of the 
struggling stranger and drew him to the surface. 

A forlorn-looking wight he was. A freckled 
boyin a dirty blue shirt, a pair of old panta- 
loons so much too large that he must have been 


The next day and the day following Mike Don- 
ovan served at “the grand house” as boy of all 
| work. He proved himself prompt and faithful, 
, and so handy at every thing he was put to do, 
| that Mrs. Lindley was pleased with him. 
| Meantime the maid Ellen, who had a schemé 


had great affection for them. They were made 
them while she lived. 

Mike, when he had been called to wait upon 
the old lady, had often silently admired the 
splendid jewels, and #ad ovérheard Her tell-an 
occasional friend something of their history and 
value. 

He was very happy in his grand home. He 
was Miss Ellen’s devoted and affectionate follow- 
er; but she was a puzzle to him. Often she gave 
him reason to think that she had no confidence 
in his gratitude for the great service she had 
done him. He had asked her sometimes to bid 
him do something for her—any thing for her— 
to put his devotion to the test. 

This was just what she was intending to do. 
For the time being, however, it suited her to 
slight his professions, or provoke him to greater 
desire and eagerness. 

One day she drove out along the Torrey’s Riv- 
er road. Michael was with her. She knew what 
remembrance that neighborhood would awaken 
in his mind, and how well it would serve her 
ends. Slowly passing the spot where she had 
rescued him from death, she went on for some 
distance, and then turned into a cross-road. Fol- 
lowing this for about a mile, she reined up and 
jumped out, leaving Michael to care for the 
horse. 

Soon a man came out of a grove. Miss Ellen 
met him, and the two kissed each other, and then 


lonesome in them, fastened with one leather sus-| of her own, had prevailed upon her mistress to 
pender, and that was all, for his straw hat, with | dismiss Jarvey, and he had already received his 
the top of the crown torn out, had gone down | warning. By her contrivance, also, Mrs. Lind- 


the current towards the sea! 

It was but the work of a moment to take him 
ashore, and help him relieve himself of the water 
he had swallowed. 

“What’s your name?” asked his deliverer, as 
soon as the boy could speak. 

“Michael Donovan.” 

“How did you get into the river?” 

“I was fishin’ on the spring-board up there, 
an’ | fell in.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Down t’ the village.” 

“Well, come with me. You shall get into the 
Curlage and Pll take you to your mother.” 

Haint got no mother.” 

a you've got a home, haven’t you?” 

“Til take you where I live, then.” 

By this time they had reached the carriage, 
and poor Michael, exhausted and wet, climbed 
tu and Sat clinging to the sides of the seat. The 
maid took the reins from the silent footman’s 


— and turned the horse’s head towards 





|ley had ordered Mike to accompany them on 
|some of their drives, and had pleased her so 
much that when the footman went away, he was 
at once installed in his place. 

Weeks passed, and the young footman held 
| the esteem of his employer. Mrs. Lindley was 
aged and quite lame. This infirmity increased 
so that she ceased to ride in her carriage, and it 
became a part of Michael’s duty to wait upon her 
at home. 

Always, however, when the maid Ellen rode 
in the phaeton, she took Michael with her. This 
| pleased him, as he was warmly grateful for the 
| service she had done him, and it gratified the 
| young lady to have so active and devoted a ser- 
| vant to attend her, as she did shopping errands 

for her mistress at the village stores. 

When Mrs. Lindley’s lameness confined her to 
| the house, she made her maids dress her every 
afternoon in her costliest clothes and put on her 

jewels. She was very wealthy, and had a great 
many diamonds, as well as rubies, turquoises, 
pearls and other gems—all beautifully set -in 





walked away among the trees. 

The boy noticed that the stranger looked at 
him sharply, and he heard Miss Ellen tell her 
companion not to mind him, for he was under 
obligations to her, and was trusty as a coach-dog. 

Poor Mike could not comprehend this new de- 
velopment. Did the maid have a brother? This 
man did not look enough like her for that; and 
besides, why did she meet him in the woods in- 
stead of at Mrs. Lindley’s house ?+ 

It was full half an hour before the woman and | 
the man made their appearance again, and then | 
they were talking low and very earnestly. 

At last the interview ended, and as the maid 
drove rapidly homewards, she said to Mike,— 

“You are to keep dumb about this. Never a 
word. This is my affair, and you must serve 
me, That gentleman and I are engaged to be 
married.” 

Nothing further was said in the way of expla- 
nation. She evidently considered this sufficient. 
But Mike was still puzzled. It was a queer 
courtship for an honest.marriage, he thought. 
But that was none of his business, so he would 
be true to the lady who saved his life. 

After this the stolen meetings were occasionally 


| 


in another. Mike wondered more and more at 
the secresy. He did not like the appearance of 
Miss Ellen’s lover, and soon began not only to 
fear, but almost to hate him. 

Once he had heard the man say to Miss Ellen, 
“If he blows on us, it shall be his last story,” 
and from that time his suspicions were fully 
aroused. He felt sure that something wrong was 
going on. He noticed, too, Miss Ellen herself 
was growing exceedingly nervous and anxious. 

With all his loyalty to his benefactress, he did 
not wish to be involved in any roguery. But he 
thought he must keep quiet for her sake. Then 
he thought of his duty to Mrs. Lindley, who paid 
him his wages, and who knew nothing of the 
mystery he was forced unwillingly to share. 

His misgivings over this began to distress him 
a good deal. He tried to shake them off. Ellen 
seemed to be Mrs. Lindley’s favorite. When he 
heard them chatting pleasantly together, and 
saw the lady’s evident confidence in her maid, it 
was easier to fancy that the latter was only pre- 
paring a pleasant surprise for her mistress than 
that she was meditating a crime. To really be 
lieve Miss Ellen was unworthy of his loving grat- 
itude was a desperate possibility which he put as 
far off as he could. 

One day the maid called Mike, and, in an unu- 
sually pleasant manner, told him that she was 
going to be married, and should soon have a 
pleasant home of her own. She wanted him to 
live with her, and she would give him better 
wages than he was then receiving, and he could 
have more time to himself. 

“T have made you what you are, Mike,” she 
said, “and I will make more of you before I get 
through with you. Do you mind?” 

“Ay, Miss Ellen, and don’t I remimber that I'd 
been down aimong the fishes now, if it hadn’t 
been for ye?”’ 

“Well, if you remember me so gratefully, and 
will serve me anyhow and anywhere, as you have 
often said, I shall give you something to do to 
prove it pretty soon.” 

“Faith, and Pll do it with me heart’s blood!”’ 
exclaimed the gallant Irish boy, quite won by the 
girl’s graciousness. 

“You are to do it and ask no questions, and 


‘answer none.”’ 


“Niver a one, miss,” returned Mike, impul- 
sively. 

“To-morrow [am going away on a short visit. 
I must take the late night train, because it’s fes- 
tival night, and Mrs. Lindley will need me to as- 
sist her. So I shall leave the house after the fes- 
tival is over, and I have seen her to bed as usual. 
I want you to drive the phacton to the end of the 
avenue below the summer-house at quarter of ten 
o’clock, tie the horse and leave him there, and 
come back to the house, and [I will then tell you 
what I want you to do.” 

Mystery upon mystery! Mike tried to make 
up his mind toit. “It’s her way of doing things,’ 
he said to himself. 

But this plea did not make him feel easy, and 
he grew only more anxious as the hours passed. 
He could not be reconciled to this dark-lantern 
business, any way. But he felt that he was 
bound by his gratitude and his pledge. 

To-morrow evening came. The “festival” was 
in honor of Mrs. Lindley’s wedding anniversary. 
She observed it every year, though she was a 
widow. The splendid company and the excite- 
ment of the hour diverted for the moment Mike’s 
uncomfortable feelings. When the supper was 
over he had a respite from service. He stood 
watching his mistress, radiant amid the gayeties 
and homage of her friends, and wondered if any 
thing was going to be done that would be annoy- 
ing to her. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Mrs. Lindley 
made her farewells to her company, and retired 
to her apartments with the maid Ellen, leaving 
the festivities to goon. Half an hour afterwards 
Michael felt some one touch his arm, and the 
well-known voice of the maid said in a whisper,-+ 








clasps, and rings, and pendants of gold. These 


repeated, sometimes in one place and sometimes 





“Get your hat and come with me.” 
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The boy felt his heart leap into his throat, but 
he followed. 

Silently leading the way through the back hall 
down into the dark and now deserted basement, 
the maid produced a package from the folds of 
her dress, and whispered, ‘“Take this, and go out 
quietly by this door. Make haste to the carriage 
and wait there till I come.” 

She was gone in an instant, and poor Mike had 
no opportunity to remonstrate, even if he would. 

Mechanically he obeyed her directions. 
suspicions that there was some villany afoot, and 
that he was being made to help it on, now re- 
turned in fnll power, 

He seated himself in the rumble of the phae- 
ton, wishing himself anywhere else. He might 
now know what his secret charge was if he chose 
to. There was a moment to assure himself—and 
he improved it. 

Horror! The package in his hands was Mrs. 
Lindley’s jewel-casket, containing all her jewels! 

But he had hardly recovered himself after this 
discovery when two persons hastily approach the 
carriage by a back way round the summer-house. 
One was the maid Ellen, and the other—yes, it 
was her lover, the man he had learned to dread 
and hate. 

Fear held Michael dumb. The single order of 
the maid, “You are to go with us to the depot 
and bring back the phaeton,” was all that was 
said. 

In an instant the precious package was in the 
stranger’s greedy hands, and the three were rid- 
ing swiftly down the road. 

The agony of the young footman was indescrib- 
able. Could he do nothing? He felt that if he 
might only by some desperate action arrest this 
vile robbery before it was too late, he would al- 
most be willing to let the man kill him. 

They arrived at the depot just in time for the 
train, The man got out, and after handing out 
his confederate, he put his face close to Mike’s, 
and said,— 

“Recollect, if any questions are asked you, you 
are to know nothing, eh?” 

The look and tone of the man were so threaten- 
ing that Mike faltered some reply, and then the 
treacherous maid bade him remember his obliga- 
tion, and she would do as she promised. 

“Be true to me, and I'll send for you before a 
great while, and make a man of you.” 

But Mike had no ears now for any thing but 
the whistle of the coming train. It rolled on, 
nearer and nearer. How could he sit still and 
let these robbers go? 

He sprang to the ground, and, running from 
the shadow of the trees where the carriage had 
been left, silently followed the guilty pair. 

The cars stopped, and he saw the maid and her 
lover hurry upon the platform. His Irish blood 
was up. He was reckless enough now to attack 
atiger. He forgot his fear, forgot all consequen- 
ces to himself, forgot every thing but the one 
fierce resolve to stop a great crime. 

Gathering all his strength, he rushed at the 
robber with a loud scream, and grasped him 
tightly round the waist. 

“Stop thief, stop thief!’’ he cried. 
of ’im, somebody! 


“Take holt 
He’s got Mrs. Lindley’s dia- 
monds—him and that woman there!” 

In a second his arms were wrenched away, and 
a terrible blow stretched him, blinded and bleed- 
ing, on the platform. 

But his demonstration had served its purpose. 
The depot-master and his assistant were attract- 
ed to the spot, and some passengers ran out of 
the cars. The maid Ellen and her confederate 
were the centre of attention, and it was impossi- 
ble for them to get aboard the train. The con- 
ductor waited a moment to know what would be 
done. The heavy blow had not silenced Michael. 

“Ketch ’em, ketch ’em both!” he shouted. 
“Look inter the feller’s pockets—he's got ’em!” 

The man was seized and searched, and the dia- 
monds found on him; and the sounds that the 
wounded boy heard as kind hands aided him 
away, were the hysterical sobs of the maid, and 
the thunder of the train rolling from the station. 

Michael's head was injured, and he soon be- 
caine so confused and faint that he knew nothing 
that was going on around him. Hours after, 
when he returned to consciousness, he was lying 
in bed in one of the rooms of the grand house, 
and Mrs. Lindley herself was bending over him. 
“You are an honest and a brave boy,” she said, 
taking his hand, “and have done me a great ser- 
Vice.” 

Michael’s victory on that night of trial proved 
a victory of life-long importance, for his aged 
employer provided for his education and advance- 
ment, and settled upon him an ample competence 
when she died. 

——_+o>—__—_——. 


SILENCED.—Sharp wit serves a good turn 


ings of others. It helped a clergyman to quiet a 


His | 














company of scoffers: 


A German clergyman who was travelling 
stopped at a hotel much frequented by wags and 
jokers. The host, not being used to have a cler- 


gyman at his table, looked at him with surprise. 


The guests used all their artillery of wit upon 
him without eliciting a remark. The clergyman 
ate his dinner quietly, apparently without’ ob- 


serving the gibes and sneers of his neighbors. 


One of them, at last, in despair at his forbear- 


ance, said to him,— 
“Well, I wonder at your patience. 
not heard all that has been said to you?” 
“O, yes; but I am used to it. 
who Iam?” 
“No, sir.”” 
“Well, I will inform you. 


upon me.” 


WAIT. 


Last night I tried, quite wearied out, 
The question that perplexes still, 
And the sad spirit we call doubt 
Made the good naught beside the ill. 


‘This morning, when, with rested mind, 
I tried again the self-same theme, 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned; the GOOD supreme, 








For the Companion. 
THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. XI. 
Brought to Grief. 
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Col. Payson had quite abandoned the idea of } 
As there was room 
enough in the Landseer mansion and to spare, he 
concluded to accept his friend’s offer, to accom- 


taking a furnished house. 


modate them for the summer. 


“All but that Miss Powers,’ said Mr. Land- 
seer, with a shake of his handsome gray head. 
“The woman would unsettle the most harmonious 
relations in existence. I feel my nerves begin to 
creep whenever she comes near me, and a premo- 
She was large- 
ly in your wife’s confidence, I know, and there 
are some things I should prefer to keep sealed 
I question if I could, if she goes pry- 


nition of insecurity at all times. 


and sacred. 
ing about,” 


“Then I must find a boarding-place for her,’ 


said Col. Payson. 


“It will be better for your daughter,’’ resumed 
“T can see the woman’s presence 
She reminds me of those parasites 


Mr. Landseer. 
irritates her. 
that kill what they cling to.” 

“Yes, I believe you are right,” said the colonel 


“Miss Powers is not congenial either to my 
But of course I feel obliged 
I will see what 


daughter or myself. 
to provide for her in some way. 
can be done.” 


He was somewhat anxious about Effie, who 
did not get up from the fever as he had hoped 


she would, but still continued pale and restless. 


The disappearance of Stella weighed heavily 
She had become aware of Miss 
Powers’ complicity in the matter, and the pres- 


upon her mind. 


ence of that person had grown odious to her 


Her continued delicacy was still another source 
She had never been ill before in 
her life, and at times she was almost angry with 
and 


of annoyance. 


herself that she still remained so inert 
strengthless. 


“To-morrow I shall do this or that,’ she often 
said, and to-morrow would find her languid and 
Aunt Elsie did her 
Perhaps, so 
also did Miss Powers, but one day, when that 
discreet lady had been sitting by the invalid’s 
chair, Aunt Elsie came im to find her niece paler 


almost unwilling to move. 
utmost to care for and amuse her. 


than ever, and almost hysterical. 


It was a long time before she could soothe her, 


or learn what the trouble had been, until Effie, 


with sobs, explained that Miss Powers had heard 
when it silences boasters who have no modesty, | she was not to remain with the family, and was 


or rude talkers who have no regard for the feel- | very angry.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


Have you 


Do you know 


I am chaplain of a 
lunatic asylum. Such remarks have no effect 





dear?” 

“QO, auntie,” and Effie wiped her eyes, “what 
do you think she threatens?” 

“Pm sure I can’t imagine. Nothing alarming, 
I hope,” said her aunt, smiling. 


Landseer which she threatens to tell him. Some- 
thing that has always been kept a secret. I 
don’t think even you knew of it.” 

“Yes, dear,’”’ was the quiet reply. “I was your 
mamma's amanuensis; but I never expected to 
hear or speak of it again.” 

“Then you know!” cried Effie, in amaze. 

“You.” 

“But how has Miss Powers found it out? I’m 
sure mamma never told her, for I heard her say 
myself, it would never do for her to know.” 

“There [ am in the dark,”’ said aunt, thought- 
fully. “It is nowhere in writing.” 

Effie colored. 

“Yes it is,’ she said. 

Aunt Elsie looked her surprise. 

“In my journal, auntie. 


came. 
er person’s journal?” 

“I’m afraid she would, my dear. 
only way she could have learned of it.”’ 
shall we do? She is thoroughly angry. 
does as she threatens! 


nections! 
truth.” 


aware of this trait in his character. 
has spoken to me about it. 


make him a nuisance wherever he goes.” 


don’t think you do justice to Robert. 
some good qualities.’’ 


Landseer.”’ 





i angry! 
ularly, and I’m sure she means mischief. 


know that Carl has become such a hero! 


Miss Powers.” 
“fT will speak to your papa. 


into execution, if I can only see him soon.” 
“Pll see him, too,” said Effie. 
The mischief had been done, however. 


absent on business. 


of an oleander in full bloom. 
It was nearing the pleasant hour of twilight 


; 
fronts of the handsome buildings opposite. 


splendor went hand in hand. 


taste. 


missing girl, when the door opened very softly. 


face. 


What is the matter?” 
“What is the matter!” he repeated, hoarsely 
coming forward, 


one day. Effie, I am in the agonies of despair.” 





stage fashion; though his misery was real enough 





y face, 


“But why should she be angry with you,| “Robert, you frighten me!” she exclaimed, 


“She has found out something about Robert | 


I brought it with me 
on the night of the fire, and I left it in a drawer | 
in my room for a day or two before my trunks 
O, auntie, would she be so mean as to 
take advantage of my sickness and read anoth- 


It is the 


“Aunty, what a dreadful woman she is! What 
I never 
knew her to look or talk so before. Suppose she 
Robert is so proud, so se- 
cure in the fancied superiority of his family con- 
It would almost kill him to learn the 


“T don’t wonder you feel troubled, Effie, though 
I really think there is no danger,” said her aunt. 
“And perhaps it might be of service to the young 
man. Robert is rather overbearing in his dispo- 
sition, and I think Mrs. Landseer is painfully 
Indeed, she 
He has nursed his 
pride of ‘blue blood’ till it seems destined to cul- 
minate in an overweening vanity, which will 


“O, auntie!” Effie indignantly exclaimed, “I 
He has 


“A great many; but his faults are also very 
decided. Still it would be a great pity for him 
to learn of that matter from anybody but Mrs. 


“It would be terrible; but Miss Powers is so 
She is very bitter against papa, partic- 
Only 
think how meanly she acted in Stella’s case— 
poor Stella! I wonder where she is, now? Only 
think, if she had waited just a little while to 
What 
shall we do about it? I wish we had never seen 


He will find 
means to prevent her from putting her threat 


Aunt Elsie had gone out, and Col. Payson was 
Effie had been reading a 
book that suited her peculiar mood, and now sat 
at the window watching the passers-by, though 
shielded from observation by the branching stems 


Children’s voices could be faintly heard at play. 
The,sun laid in great golden swathes across the 


It was in a part of the city where opulence and 
Beauty and art 
combined to make these dwellings of the rich all 
that could be desired by the most fastidious 


Effie was thinking dreamily, as she often did 
of late, of the face of poor, lost Stella, and won- 
dering what means she should take to find the 


She did not move at first, thinking it might be 
her aunt or Miss Powers, but as astrange silence 
succeeded, she turned partly round and met the 
burning gaze of Robert Landseer fixed upon her 


“Robert!’’ she exclaimed, pushing her inva- 


lid’s chair back, “what makes you look so pale? 


“Enough, I should think, for 


He struck his temples after the most approved 


Effie would have laughed, thinking it an exbibi- 
tion got up for her particular benefit, only the 
boy’s countenance impressed her by its haggard- 
J ness, so foreign to his usually bright, happy 
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suddenly remembering the threat of Miss Pow. 
ers; “come here and tell me what troubles you,” 

“I don’t believe it!” he cried in half frantic 
accents, and with something like a sob. “Tha 
woman is heartless to hint even at such an 
abominable thing. What is she? Who is she? 
Is she your friend? Do you love her? Do you 
| place confidence in what she says?” 
| “Who are you talking of?” asked Effie, tong. 
ing to gain time. 

“Miss Powers.” 

“T_l’’— stammered Effie, growing red. 

“Yes, you do, you do,” he cried, throwing him. 
self on a chair, and hiding his face in his clasped 
hands; “you know what I mean; then I am 
ruined.” 

“No, you are not ruined,” Effie exclaimed, 
with energy. He looked up. Her face was very 
pale, and full of sympathy for him. 

“Then it’s not true! Why, what sort of a lie 
do you think she tried to impose upon me? 
and he laughed harshly. “That I was no true 
Landseer. Yes, she did,” he added, with grow. 
ing confidence, drawing nearer; “such a story as 
she hatched out of her fertile brain! To be sure, 
I believe I have never been a favorite of hers, for 
I have played some tricks upon her, harmless 
ones, though, nothing she need really take of- 
fence at. I suppose she thought she would pay 
me back by one immense practical joke. So she 
commenced, when I found her in the study, to- 
day. I think she tried to irritate me. If she 
did, she succeeded. I did show some feeling, 
I'll allow. 

“ don’t imagine you’d hold your head so 
high,’ she said, ‘if you knew the truth about your 
origin.’ 

“Her manner angered me, and I retorted that 
I thought I knew not only about myself, but my 
antecedents, or ‘forbears,’ as the old English 
books say. So I went on, perhaps rather vainly, 
to speak of grandfather Von Lewes, who bore a 
title when he came over to this country; when 
she began to laugh in such a way that I stopped 
short from sheer astonishment. 

“Grandfather Von Lewes,’ she said, ‘your 
grandfather! He’s no more your grandfather 
thanIam. Neither is the present Mr. Landseer 
your father; nor Mrs. Landseer your mother. 
You are not even related to them by the most 


an adopted pauper; that’s what you are, with all 
your pride and pomposity, and there are three or 
four people in this house can prove it.’ ” 

He grew very pale as he paused for a moment, 
and then added, with almost fierce energy, “If 
she had not been a woman I'd have knocked her 
down. I just felt like killing somebody. 

“I couldn’t speak for a moment, and when I 
could, I said, ‘Miss Powers, you are crazy, and 
it’s quite time you left this house for some lu- 
natic asylum. Everybody hates you, you know 
right well, and that’s the way you choose to take 
to revenge yourself.” 

“OQ, Robert, you shouldn’t have said that,” 
cried Effie. 

“I did, and I'd say it again,” he exclaimed, 
passionately. “What! would you have listened 
tamely to such an accusation as that?” 

Effie was silent and began to tremble. 

“Of course you wouldn’t,” he continued, more 
slowly, losing confidence as he waited for an an- 
swer. “Sick and weak as you are, I think you'd 
have wanted to put her out of the room.” 

.| “She certainly is not a very pleasant compal- 
ion,”’ said Effie, with much feeling, 

“Pleasant! I should think not. I can see the 
wicked snap of her black eyes wherever | tum. 
Well, after that you should have heard her. 
She repeated what she had just said, and de 
clared in order to prove its truth, I need only 
speak to you. I tell you what, Effie, that woman 
goes out of this house to-morrow! But I have 
worried and frightened you. You are worse. 
Let me call mother!” 

“No, no.” Effie faintly shook her head. “I 
shall feel better in a moment. Pray don't 
mind me.” 

The girl was in a terrible state of nervous ap 
prehension for fear that he would put the ques 
tion direct. She prayed silently for help and 
strength. If only her aunt or her father might 
come to her rescue! 

“What do you suppose put such an idea in her 
brain ?”’ questioned Robert, still bent on pursuing 
» | the subject. 

For her life Effie could not have framed any 
reply but the true one. Her lips quivered; she 
looked beseechingly in his face and then turned 
. | away. 

“Effie, you don’t say a word,” he faltered. 
“Only tell me you have no confidence in that 
woman.” 

“Not much,” Effie could only form the words 
| to say, as indeed she had not, but she dreaded 





distant ties of consanguinity. You are simply . 
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more questions. O, if he would only leave the | 


yoom ! 


“What possessed her to coin such a story I 
can't think. Did she ever speak to youof such 
a supposition * a 

“Never!"’ Effie replied. 

His doubts increased. As he sat there silently 
thinking, the reflection occurred to him that Effie 
had not expressed even a natural surprise at so 
ponstrous a supposition. He watched her keenly, 
while it was but too apparent that she strove to 
avoid his eye. 

“Effie,” he said at last, rising, “you don’t know 
what a matter of life and death this thing is to 
me. There can’t be a shadow of truth in it. 
Only tell me yow don’t believe it. Why don’t 
you speak?” His breath came quick. 

She turned her face away. There were no 
subterfuges at her command, nor, had there 
een, would she have made use of them. Her 
eyes were full of tears of real anguish. If he had 
put taken it for granted that she did not know— 
if he would only leave her. 

“Don’t!’? she cried, as he put his hand on hers. 
She burst into tears, sobbing hysterically. “Ask 
auybody but me—don’t s@y any more, or you 
will kill me!” 

He stood looking at her for a moment—stood 
usteadily—his breathing quick and hard, his 
handsome face as white and set as marble, then, 
with a low ery, he turned from her and hurried 
from the room. 

Aunt Elsie found her pale, faint and tearless 
on her return—utterly prostrated. She wheeled 
her chair at once into an adjoining bedroom, and 
for some time would not allow her to speak only 
insyllables. It was an hour before the poor girl 
became in &@ measure composed, and by that time 
her aunt had guessed the cause of her sudden in- 
disposition. 

She soothed her as best she could, and assured 
her that it would make no difference in Robert’s 
position, or in the love that had settled him so 
securely in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Landseer. 
There was no disgrace attached to his birth. His 
ral parents were honest German people. Fur- 
ther she added, “It is a cause for thankfulness 
that the knowledge of this matter may make a 
man of him, and give him more character than 
even a direct lineal descent from an old family 
could possibly bestow. 

“But poor Robert! He will never be reconciled. 
He feels humiliated. It may ruin him!” sobbed 
Effie from amidst her pillows. 

“Wait and see. I think better of Robert than 
that,” said Aunt Elsie. “And now I have some- 
thing pleasant for you—a brief, bright letter from 
your mother’s cousins, Prissy and Neely Mallory. 
Iwill read it while you try to forget the disagree- 
able things that have made you so unhappy: 

“DEAR LITTLE Cousin EFFIE,—Hearing from 
our dear Frederic that you were somewhat weak 
after your severe illness, it occurred to me, or rather 
to Prissy and me, that pure country air would be bet- 
terfor you than medicine. Can’t you come out to 
w, you and Elsie? paiy ghves as sweet milk as 


ever, and you can’t think w beautiful every thing 
— especially the late fruit trees, all in full 
ng. 

“‘Every thing is just as you must remember, with 
the exception of Tortoise, who was a little kitten 
when you were here, and has grown into one of the 
most stately and motherly of cats. The dogs would 
Welcome you, I am sure, and you wont know the new 
broods of chickens from the first ones you ever saw. 
. ‘Freddy says you shall ride every day. He has 
just been provided by his parish with the neatest lit- 
tle basket wagon, and the prettiest pony ! 

“‘Besides, we have something here better than all; 
something that will delight and surprise you, but 
Which we intend to keep as our grand seevel till you 
are fairly installed. Lam quite sure you will need 
nothing more to complete your restoration to health ; 
and that is why I beg you to hasten your visit to us.’ ” 

“O, auntie, I should like to go!’ said Effie, 
When the letter was finished. “I wonder we 
haven’t thought of it before. I do so long to get 
out of the way of this new trouble, and Prissy 
and Neely are so sweet and gentle!” 

A low knock sounded at the door. 

It was Mrs. Landseer who made her appear- 
ance, her eyes red with weeping. 

To be continued. 
————_+o+——_____ 


HOW MATCHES CAME INTO USE. 
We remember well when it was common to use 
flint, and steel, and tinder to light lamps in winter 
mornings; aud what a cold and tedious process it 
Was. The first matches that came into use were very 
‘xpensive. An exchange gives the history of the 
e. 
In 1680, Godfrey Haucknitz, in London, applied 
Phosphorus to the making of matches. He first 
Tubbed it between folds of brown paper till it took 
fire, and it was then made to ignite a stick, one end of 
Which had been dipped in sulphur. This was the 
earliest form of the common match, such as we use 
today, but the cost of the phosphorus prevented its 
being very largely used for a long while. 

A very few matches, consisting of small sticks 
dipped first in sulphur and then in a composition of 
chlorate of potash, flowers of sulphur, gum or sugar, 
and cinnabar, which last colored them red, were sold 
little box for fifteen shillings, or nearly four dol- 








Accompanying these in the box there was:a little 


| bottle of sulphuric acid, into which the match being 


dipped, it was instantly ignited by the chemical ac- 


tion induced between the acid and chlorate of potash. ‘ 


In 1828, Mr. John Walker, a chemist in England, in- 
troduced the lucifer match, which was lighted by 


drawing it rapidly over folded sand-paper. From } 


this time on, the steps of improvement were many, 
and now we have nothing in our houses more useful, 
more convenient and more inexpensive than the 
match. 





ter 
SLOW AND SURE. 
Upon the orchard rain must fall, 
And soak from branch to root; 
And blossoms bloom and fall withal, 
Before the fruit is fruit. 
The farmer needs must sow and till, 
And wait the wheaten bread, 
Then cradle, thresh, and go to mill, 
Before the bread is bread. 
Swift heels may get the early shout, 
But, spite of all the din, 
It is the patient holding out 
That makes the winner win. 
ALICE CARY, 
———q(1T—_— 


For the Companion. 
FIGHT WITH A SEA-HORSE. 


At the entrance of Fox Channel, or “The North- 
west Fox,” as its rather egotistical old discoverer has 


named it, are situated three small ledgy islets, that | 


were bound about, at the time of our vsit there, with 
narrow ice-fields, as with girdles. 

They are simply rocky keys, without a particle of 
soil or a trace of vegetation. Lying in triangular 
form, they afford a very fair haven, enclosing a little 
bay of perhaps ten acres extent. This is accessible 
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“Take ’em both, captain,” said Wash. 

But while he was sighting and squinting, one 
moved behind the other. 

“Never mind; pin ’em together!” Wade advised. 

The skipper struck a match, and, letting it burn to 
a coal, touched the priming. 

The wind was fresh. The smoke all flew back into 
our faces. We ran down the deck to be out of it and 
get a glimpse of the game, At the same moment we 


, heard heavy splashings and a loud, distressful roar, 


not wholly unlike that of a lion. 

“Hit him!” shouted the exultant skipper. ‘Lower 
the boat! Down with her!” 

The davits creaked. Seizing our muskets, we 
jumped in, and after us the skipper, who had run 
below for a whale-lance. 

“Shove off!’ 

Donovan and Weymouth bent to the oars. 

One of the walruses lay floundering about on the 
ice. The other had taken to the water. 

We did not approach directly, but, sheering off to 
the right, made for the ice-border at a point some 
fifty yards above where the great animallay. Before 
we had reached the ice, however, the creature, by a 
last, strong effort, threw itself over, and soused into 
the sea; but it rose in a few seconds and floated, 
struggling painfully. 

“About done for,” Raed pronounced. 

Just then we caught sight of the black head of its 
mate, rising for a second, then as suddenly disap- 
pearing. 

“He saw us,” said the skipper. 
sight of him again.” 

Instead of landing, we therefore pulled slowly 
down beside the ice-field to within ten yards of the 


“We sha’n’t get 


| floundering monster, when first Raed and then Wash 


| 
| 


from the south-west, through a narrow arm of about | 


forty yards. The northward passages between the 
island were choked with jammed ice-cakes. With 
the wind northerly, the little bay was smooth as 
glass. 

Here we passed the night of the 23d of July, 1870, 
the following day and the next night. 

While at breakfast the morning after our arrival, 
one of the men, named Donovan, came down to re- 
port a walrus on the ice off the port bow. Thus far 
we had seen but two of these huge creatures. Hasti- 
ly finishing our coffee, we went on deck, each of us 
taking a loaded musket from the rack at the foot of 
the companion-way. 

‘“Where away ?”’ sang out the skipper. 

“Port bow, sir. On the ice, right in under the foot 
of thatisland. See him, sir?” 

“O,yes! He’sa big fellow,isn’the? Whatahuge 
lump of a beast! Look at those tusks! He’s too far 
off, though—a good cable’s length (seven hundred 
and twenty feet). Our muskets wouldn’t so much as 
prick his tough hide.” 

The mate, Raed, was looking through his glass. 
“There are two of them,”’ he remarked. 

“Two?” 

“Yes. The other is out in the shadow of those 
black shore-rocks. Don’t you see him?” 

Lying on the ice at the foot of the rocks was a sec- 
ond dark mass, relieved only by the white ivory of its 
long tusks. At first sight it might have passed for a 
dark, oblong boulder. 

“We must have one of those fellows!’ exclaimed 
one of the party. 

“Not so easily done!’’ laughed the skipper. ‘The 
moment you let down a boat and paddle up to killing 
distance, they’ll roll into the water, and that'll be 
the last you’ll see of ’em.” 

While we were talking the second walrus came out 
from the shadow of the crag, and, clawing along with 
his flippers, drew near the one lying upon the ice, 
uttering a deep note like the hoarse mutterings of a 
bull. We could hear its finlike feet scrape on the 
ice as it drew its huge body heavily forward. | 

“Fight, I guess,” said Raed. “Going to be a 
set-to.” 

“Fight ora courtship; it isn’t easy to tell which. 
They’re pretty much alike sometimes,” said the 
skipper, laughing. 

The two huge creatures approached each other. 

“That’s no fight,” said Wash; for they merely 
rubbed their heads together. 

“A courtship,” pronounced the skipper. 

“Those must be awkward caresses,” laughed Wade. 

“Not awkward to them, perhaps,’’ Raed observed. 

“But how are we to hunt them?” Wash demand- 
ed. “That’s the question.” 

“Might train the howitzer on them,” suggested 
Wade, a trifle doubtfully. 

“So we might!” cried the skipper, turning to where 
the six-pounder sat, covered with rubber cloth, on 
its carriage. ‘Never thought of the ‘Napoleon.’ 
Just the thing, if we can hit with it. Donovan, 
fetch up the ammunition.” 

“Would it not be better to use ‘Little Giant’ balls, 
a dozen of them to a charge, than to run the risk of 
hitting with one six-pound ball?” Wade suggested. 
«‘We sha’n’t get more’n one shot.” 

It was decided to use small balls. 

The Little Giant was a weapon we had had made 
“to order” for our use before leaving Boston. It 
was a sort of cannon-rifle of an inch bore, and set 
with a swivel on a small gun-carriage. It carried a 
leaden bullet of six ounces weight. 

We used to have a deal of sport with it, and out of 
regard for its accuracy and loud voice, we had named 
it the “Little Giant.”” Just now the lock was out of 
order, or we should have used it on the sea-horses. 

The howitzer was whirled across, charged with fif- 
teen of the small balls, and pointed over the- bul- 
warks. The skipper undertook to do the shooting. 





As the yacht lay comparatively still, there was good 
opportunity for a shot. 





gave it a ball from their muskets, without much ap- 
parent effect, so far as its struggles indicated. 

Wade and I, therefore, fired in succession, but still 
it wallowed and rolled heavily, raising a considerable 
sea. 
“Ease her up!’’ cried the skipper. “Gently. Let 
me have a dab at him with my long fork.” 

This was a critical manceuvre. The sailors backed 
the boat up, however, and we were nearly within 
lancing distance, when, with a plash and a loud 
snort, the black head of the second walrus rose with- 
in two feet of the side of the boat! and not only its 
head, but its neck, and shoulders, and gleaming tusks! 

The sailors uttered a shout of dismay. Raed, Wade 
an the rest of us rose to strike with the butts of our 
muskets, for its head was on a level with our very 
faces. 

Its singular eyes seemed blazing with fury. We 
all struck; but, with a terrific, marine-sounding bel- 
low, it clutched its tusks over the gunwale. 

The skipper turned and struck with his lance, and 
we all struck at its head. As well ‘might we have 
struck with switches. It wrenched at the side of the 
boat, uttering a frightful growling, like that of a 
tiger. 

The gunwale and the planking cracked and crunched 
under those terrific tusks’ It thrust us bodily through 
the water sidewise against the ice. Wash and both 
the sailors leaped out; but the skipper kept prodding 
furiously with his lance. In a moment or so he for- 
tunately hit one of its eyes, when, with a snort, the 
monster let go and sank out of sight. 

While this encounter was going on, the one we had 
shot on the surface of the water had ceased to floun- 
der, and lay floating within a few yards of the ice, 
lifeless. 

We drew in the body, and, with great labor, broke 
out the tusks for trophies. 

We escaped without any personal injury, but our 
boat was so racked and shattered that it was with 
difficulty that we kept it afloat until we got back to 
the yacht. 
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For the Companion. 
MY FIRST TIGER. 


I had never shot a tiger. Indeed, I cannot say 
that I have the tastes or instincts of a sportsman. I 
find no enjoyment in the killing of animals for its 
own sake. It seems to me wanton cruelty, unless 
the animals killed are needed for food or are the en- 
emies of our race. 

With respect to the tiger, the latter is certainly the 
case, and I have not the slightest scruple in taking 
the life of such a bloodthirsty creature, whenever 
one comes in my way. Up to the time I am speak- 
ing of, such an oppoutunity had never occurred. 

I had been some years in India, and had been with- 
in easy journey of a region infested by tigers, but so 
far my duties as Deputy-Collector had kept me at 
the station, and I had never met one of these terrors 
of the jungle. 

I had frequently amused myself in the evenings 
by firing at a mark, partly for the sake of scaring 
away the jackals, who used to come in numbers 
around my bungalow, and make night hideous by 
their unearthly cries. 

I had the reputation of being an excellent marks- 
man, but how I might behave when face to face 
with a tiger was a thing not proven. To take calm 
and deliberate aim at a pair of glowing eyes, beneath 
which are two rows of sharp incisors, requires some- 
what more nerve than firing at a piece of paper on a 
stick. 

At last I was ordered, one winter, to the ganwari 
or village district of Singrowlee, not far from the re- 
gion of jungle in which the Rajah of Benares keeps 
a preserve of tigers, for the use of his friends, prin- 
cipally British officers, who are great shikarees or 
sportsmen. 

What is amusement to them, is however death to 


many of the natives. It was not to be supposed that , 


the tigers would confine themselves to the preserve 


out of consideration for the villagers in the neigh- 
borhood. They are very fond of the dark-skinned 
people, but in a way which prompts them not to 
spare but to devour them. 

If the rajah, instead of forbidding the inhabitants 
of the villages of his domain from shooting their en- 
emies, would furnish them with rifles, these terrible 
pests would soon be exterminated, or at least kept 
within the bounds of decorum. And this the Indian 
government, so tender towards the natives in most 
respects, ought to compel him to do. 

At present, when a tiger invades a village or takes 
up his abode in the neighborhood, the people are at 
his mercy. He helps himself to their cattle or their 
children, and sometimes makes away with even their 
most able-bodied men. 

Thad been encamped for some time near the vil- 
lage of Perry-gunge, and had heard numerous sto- 
ries of the ravages of tigers in these parts, but as 
they related chiefly to the previous hot season, I had 
no idea that any of the ferocious beasts were then in’ 
our vicinity, 

To my surprise, therefore, one day, I received a 
deputation from a village fifteen kos (thirty miles) 
distant, requesting me to come immediately and 
shoot a tiger which had thrown the villagers into 
mortal terror for their lives. 

After committing various depredations and mur- 
ders, he had now gone to take his restin a small, 
dried-up tank or pit in the central square of their 
village. 

Here he had lain for several days almost hidden 
by the bushes, but revealing his presence by occa- 
sional movements. 

The people of the village were afraid to stir out of 
their houses lest he should pounce upon them, and 
even indoors they were not altogether safe, for if the 
tiger should take it into his head to leap on the light 
bamboo-roof of one of their huts, it would certainly 
give way and leave the inmates at his mercy. 

Here, then, was an opportunity for me to distin- 
guish myself both as a benefactor to the natives and 
as a sportsman, for to shoot a tiger in India, entitles 
a man to no little distinction among his fellows. 

I did not delay to mount my horse and follow the 
guides, who were in haste to conduct me to their vil- 
lage. There were native shikarees among my ser- 
vants, but I dhould have lost caste forever among 
the people if I had entrusted the matter to them. 

It was late in the afternoon, when, after a very fa- 
tiguing ride, I reached the village in company with 
the guides, who in the twenty-four hours had 
walked no less than sixty miles. 

No time was to be lost if the tiger was to be killed 
before night. We were informed that he had not 
yet forsaken his lair, but seemed to be getting rest- 
less. 

Dismounting from my horse, I approached by the 
rear of the houses and climbed up on the roof of one 
of them in the hope of getting a sight of the animal. 

I thought I could tell where he lay bya space in 
the bushes, but it was impossible to distinguish his 
form. I waited some minutes in the hope that he 
would move and show himself. But he remained 
perfectly still, and I found it necessary to change 
my position. 

I therefore descended from the house and walked, 
to the intense astonishment and horror of the vil- 
lagers, across to the other side of the square. I felt 
sure that the tiger would not see me, but if he had 
seen me, and made an attack, my position would 
have been exceedingly perilous. Even perched on 
the roof of one of the huts, I should not have been 
out of the reach of his spring. 

In my new position I could perceive a small por- 
tion of the animal's tawny skin through the bushes, 
but whether it covered a vital part or not there was 
no safe way of determining. 

There was, however, no time to lose, and I re- 
solved to fire. Fortunately for me, it was just such 
a mark as I was accustomed to, and I could take aim 
with the utmost deliberation; but in all probability 
this shot would not be final. 

I fired. A howl from the tiger gave evidence that 
he had been hit. Then a deep silence ensued, with 
several moments of anxious suspense. I came to 
the conclusion that he was dead, and instead of fir- 
ing again, I loaded my rifle, and left the roof, and 
made my way cautiously towards the tank. 

There was no movement there; but the margin of 
the bushes intervened in such a way that I could not 
see my game. I now took the precaution to cock 
a large dragoon pistol I had with me. By walk- 
ing round the pit I found a place where there was 
an opening in the jungle, and bending forward to 
look, I saw right before me two glaring eyes and a 
pair of tremendous jaws, which seemed to be gasp- 
ing for breath. 

The tiger was surely crouching in order to make a 
spring. Still there was no movement; and so I did 
not lose my presence of mind. Leaning forward 
and stretching my arm as far as possible, I dis- 
charged the pistol at » few feet distance, and the 
ball striking the tiger in the head, put an end to his 
depredations forever. 

He rolled over and died almost instantly. Some 
of the natives had ventured up close behind me, and 
now gave shouts of joy and triumph, which were 
echoed by the women and children in the huts. 
They were willing to do any thing in their power for 
the good sahib who had so bravely delivered them, 


| but their power was not at all equal to their good 
| will, 


After securing the tiger’s skin, I returned to my 
camp. My first shot had fractured one of his legs, 





and had thus prevented him from springing upon 
me when I so imprudently approached his lair. 

He was an immense animal, and the skin is a 
splendid one. As it lies on the floor of my dining- 
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room, it is the envy of all my brother-ofticials, 
for there is not another in the station which will | 
compare with it in size and beauty. But the} 
honor of shooting such a forest monarch is still | 
more coveted; and though I have killed several 
since, there is none I so much glory in as “my 
first tiger.” 

—_—_—___ +o 


M. GUIZOT. 





' 

M. Francois Guizot, who has recently died in | 
France at the ripe old age of eighty-seven, has 
played a noteworthy part as astatesman and au- 
thor for nearly seventy years. Few careers in 
recent times have been more full of romance and 
stirring incident; and not the least remarkable 
feature of it was, that up to the very last he 
worked as vigorously, and took as active an in- 
terest in what was going on around him, as he 
did when in his prime half a century ago. 

Guizot was of good family, having been the 
son of a lawyer of Nimes, where he himself was 
born in the year 1787. 
ry of his childhood was a painful one. 

Young Francois was only two years old when 
the terrible French Revolution broke out. Three 
years later his father, who was an “aristocrat,” 
was condemned to die by the guillotine; and 
Guizot, in his old age, well remembered the 
dreadful day when he was made an orphan. 

His mother fled with him to Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, and there were passed the next ten years 
of his life. He went to school, and proved a 
quick and eager scholar. Before he had reached 
his eighteenth year he had learned to write, read 
and speak English, Italian and German. He 
early became extremely fond of reading useful 
books, especially history. His parents were 
Protestants, and at Geneva he found himself in 
the midst of a Protestant community, where he 
became settled in his inherited faith. 

Young Guizot went to Paris in 1805—sixty- 
nine years ago—when he was nineteen years of 
age. 

It was in the early and most brilliant days of 
the Napoleonic Empire; and one of the first 
sights which the young man saw after arriving 
at the capital, was the famous “Little Corpo- 
ral,’ with gray, cocked hat and broad, yellow 
vest, riding through the streets in the midst of 
his marshals and courtiers. He also saw the 


The very earliest memo- | 


and soon after became man and wife; and al- 
though the lady was fourteen years older than 
her husband, they had a most congenial and hap- 
py life until her death, fifteen or sixteen years 
after. 

Madame Guizot’s political and literary in- 
fluence was of great help to the ambitious 
young scholar. He was appointed to a high 
office when Louis XVIII. was restored to the 
throne, and on Napoleon’s return for a brief 
reign from Elba, that potentate tried to secure 
the aid of Guizot’s talents, by offering him an 
important post. This Guizot, who was entirely 
opposed to Napoleon, declined. 

He was now Professor of History at the Sor- 
bonne, to which he had been appointed the same 
year of his marriage (1812), when he was twenty- 
five. He continued to deliver lectures in that cel- 
ebrated college, with an interval of a few years, 
during which he was prohibited from doing so 
by the government, for political reasons, until 
the fall of the Bourbons in 1830. While Profes- 
sor of History, he delivered the lectures which 
comprise the most famous of his works, “The 
History of Civilization.” 

Guizot first became a political leader and min- 
ister under Louis Philippe, who ascended the 
throne in 1880, after the second revolution. 

From that year until 1848, when Louis Philippe 
ell, he was the foremost statesman in France, 
and during the greater part of that period was 
either a cabinet minister or a premier. His most 
formidable rival was M. Thiers, who has outlived 
him, and is still an energetic actor in French pol- 
itics. 

Guizot proved himself a statesman of great 
ability. He became the closest friend and confi- 
dant of the King, and his policy was a vigorous 
and effective one. As an orator, few public men 
of the day surpassed him. 

Many stories are told of his oratorical tri- 
umphs, one of which may be repeated. 

Several of the Legitimist deputies had been 
paying a visit to the young Count of Chambord, 
the Bourbon pretender, at London, and had just 
returned to their seats in the Assembly. Guizot, 
who was then Prime Minister, was very indig- 
nant at this act, which he thought treasonable. 
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stately Josephine and the beautiful Hortense, and 
never forgot them. 

One incident which it amused him to tell in 
after years, was that he one day met the baby 
Louis Napoleon, afterwards the Emperor Napo- 
leon TIL, being drawn in his 
around the Tuileries grounds. 

Though he had studied law, and intended to 
practice it, he soon found that his talents and 
tastes led him in another direction. He was a 
scholar, fond of books and of writing. He began 
to write for the newspapers and magazines; and 
so quick was his success, that before he had been 


little carriage 


. . . | 
in Paris two years, he had made a literary repu- 


tation. 

He published his first book when he was twen- 
ty-three. This was his edition of Gerard's 
“French Synonyms.” He now found himself 
welcomed by such famous writers as Madame de 
Stael and Chateaubriand, and procured enough 
literary labor to support himself with ease. 

It was through his literary pursuits that he 
made the acquaintance, in a very romantic way, 
of the lady who became his wife. Pauline de 
Menlan was a brilliant writer, and belonged to a 
select circle of authors, statesmen and nobles. 
She was the editor and principal writer of a mag- 
azine called The Publicist. 

Happening to fall ill, she found the matter for 
the magazine getting short. Guizot had never 
seen her; but hearing of her difficulty, he sent 
her, anonymously, a series of articles, which 
filled the space she had been used to supply, and 
enabled the magazine to go on. 

When Mile. de Menlan recovered, she wrote 
to her unknown contributor, expressed her 
thanks, and requested to see him. They met, 


He ascended the tribune (a raised platform be- 
low the President’s chair, whence the French 
| deputies make their speeches,) and began to de- 

nounce the Legitimists in the severest terms. 
They were so enraged by his words that several 
of them rushed frantically forward, clutched the 
jrailings of the tribune, and were evidently at- 
|tempting to climb up so as to do the Minister 
| some violence. 

Guizot haughtily and calmly stretched himself 

to his full height, with erect head and a sneer on 
| his lips, and beckoning to his angry antagonists, 
| said in a loud voice,— 
| “Come up, messieurs, come up; you will never 
'yeach the height of my disdain!” 
| The revolution of 1848, brought on in a large 
| measure by Guizot’s obstinate refusal to make 
| reforms and grant freedom of meeting, overthrew 
jnot only Louis Philippe, but also his faithful 
| Minister; and after that event Guizot never re- 
| appeared in political life. He gave himself up 
|to literary pursuits, and while his old rival, 
| Thiers, still remained on the exciting stage of pol- 
| itics, continted his historical labors, and enjoyed 

the elegant comforts of his rural home at Val 

Richer. 

In personal appearance Guizot was tall and 
| slight, with a grave and stately bearing; his eyes 
were dark, his nose aquiline, his forehead broad, 
| his mouth thin and firm. In his younger days 
he was noted for his fine looks; and even in ex- 
treme age he was imposing in form and feature. 
| Although dignified and proud, he was a pleas- 
|ant companion at the table and in the drawing- 
|Toom, fond of refined and especially of literary 
| Society, and often gathered a famous company 
| of literary and political celebrities in his hospit- 

‘able house in the Faubourg St. Honore. 


Even to his last days it was his wont to take 
long walks, to rise early in the morning, and de- 
voted the first half of the day to reading and | 
writing; and it is one of the pleasantest incidents | 
of his long and busy life, that he spent its even- | 
ing in teaching and making familiar companions 
of his grandchildren, whom he cherished with 
beautiful and devoted affection. 
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SOLOMON RAY. 


A hard, close man was Solomon Ray, 
Nothing of value he gave away; 

He hoarded and saved; 

He pinched and shaved; 
And the more he had the more he craved. 


The hard-earned dollars he toiled to gain 
Brought him little but care and pain; 
For little he spent, 
And all he lent 
He made it bring him twenty per cent. 


Such was the life of Solomon Ray. 

The years went by, and his hair grew gray, 
His cheeks grew thin, 
And his soul within 

Grew hard as the dollars he worked to win. 


But he died, one day, as all men must, 
For life is fleeting, and man but dust. 


That laid him away, 
And that was the end of Solomon Ray. 


They quarrelled now, who had little cared 
For Solomon Ray while his life was spared. 
His lands were sold, 
And his hard-earned gold 
All went to the lawyers, I am told. 


Yet men will cheat, and pinch, and save, 
Nor carry their treasures beyond the grave. 
All their gold some day 
Will melt away, 
Like the selfish savings of Solomon Ray. 
EUGENE J. HALL. 
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MORBID IMPULSE. 


The subject of Morbid Impulse, owing to the 
frequent plea of insanity made in cases of crime, 
has of late received much attention from medical 
journals, both at home and abroad. In this con- 
dition, or state of nervous weakness, or mental 
infirmity, the victim seems impelled against his 
better judgment to do some act of folly or wrong, 
for which there is no accountable motive. 

Thus a person of wealth is strongly impelled 
to steal some petty article for which he has no 
use, and which he will throw away in the men- 
tal reaction that follows. Others are impelled to 
make misstatements without cause. In some 
cases the infirmity results only in eccentricity of 
character. 

A few illustrations of this unhappy mental 
condition will better and more clearly show the 
moral irresponsibility implied in the term “mor- 
bid impulse”’ than any careful reasoning or an- 
alysis. 

Humboldt had a German servant who had 
charge of a child. After a time she entreated 
that her young charge might be sent away, for 
whenever she undressed it and noticed the white- 
ness of its skin, she felt an almost irresistible de- 
sire to injure it. . 

We were recently visiting the North End Mis- 
sion, Boston, and taken to the rooms where 
tramps had been confined, who had applied to 
the institution for moral restraint and reforma- 
tion. The stairway that led to the upper rooms 
was barred, and the reason for this was said by 
the director of the institution to be because the 
inmates are sometimes seized with an incontrola- 
ble impulse to go back to their old wanderings 
upon the streets. Nothing but physical force 
will keep them in. Two of them once leaped 
from a third-story window, and were taken up 
with broken limbs and conveyed to the hospital. 

A Boston gentleman of kind heart and of good 
social position had a nervous impulse to shoot 
any one whom he heard walking on a solitary 
street behind him. He went to a physician with 
his case, submitted to treatment, and recovered 
his mental tone and steadiness. He afterwards 
went to California, when his old infirmity re- 
turned, and he killed an innocent man whom he 
fancied was following him on the street. 

Dr. Wigin, an English writer on mental dis- 
ease, seeks to find a reason for these impulses in 
the theory of a duality of mind connected with a 
duality of the brain. He declares that the right 
and left halves of the brain are virtually distinct, 
dividing between them the organism of the men- 
tal power. Both may be sound; both may be 
unsound in an equal degree, when insanity is 
apparent and acknowledged; both may be un- 
sound in an unequal degree, when greater or less 
eccentricity of character follows, and one may be 
sound and the other unsound, in which case a 
person may have a morbid impulse to do wrong, 
with a clear consciousness of the wrong-doing. 

In cases of crime, morbid impulse is a pallia- 
tion more favorable to the rich than to the poor. 
Arich woman steals what she does not need, and 
the mental unsoundness of the act is very appar- 
ent, but in the case of the impecunious shop- 
lifter, the infirmity is not so evident, even when 





there lies a life of honesty and good intentions 
behind. So in some cases of murder, the plea of 
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partial insanity seems to be more favorably ae 
ercised in behalf of the rich than the poor, 

The subject is receiving much attention at 
present, both from the legal profession and froy, 
medical men. Morbid impulse is already go. 
knowledged to be the most frequent cause of gyj. 
cide, and it will be likely in the future to prove g 
subject which will receive much weightier cop. 
sideration in criminal cases in courts of law, 
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OUR NOSES. 
Our noses are not so extensive as those of some 
other animals,—the elephant’s proboscis, for jy. 
stance, —but they are much more important and use. 
ful to us than they are generally regarded. Thy 
nose is not only ornamental as the centre-piece of 
the face, but is still more necessary as the scenter, 
How much enjoyment we obtain from pleasant 
odors? And how often does a warning come to us 
through the avenue of the nose in the form of a bag 
smell? 
Such admonitions are by no means s0 carefully 
heeded as they should be. Whenever an evil odor 
assails the vanguard or scout of our senses, we may 
be sure that there is danger near. We should gel- 
dom take improper food into our mouths or expose 
ourselves to the perils of malaria or infectious dis. 
ease if we paid due attention to the warning of the 
prophet Nosiah. 
Our eyes look down on our noses, and when there 
is question between the eyes and the nose, the eyes 
have the preference; too frequently the lower men- 
ber puts itself forward in vain. As in Parliament, 
it is only a negative that is represented by the Noes, 
There are many instances to show how much 
might be accomplished by our olfactory organ if it 
were cultivated in the same degree as our other 
senses. According to Humboldt, the Peruvian In- 
dians can discriminate by the sense of smell between 
the footprints of white men, Indians and negroes. 

The Arabs of the Great Desert have been known 
to smell firs thirty miles off, and sailors can often 
tell when they are approaching land by a peculiar 
odor which is scented at a still greater distance. 

In certain conditions of the body the action of the 
olfactory nervesis greatly stimulated. Acccording 
to Dr. Carpenter, this is the case in somuambulism. 
Sleep-walkers sometimes have a sense of smell as 
acute as that of the keenest-nosed wild beast of the 
forest. 

James Mitchell, one of the few persons born both 
deaf and dumb, had a remarkably keen sense of 
smell. He instantly detected the arrival of a stran- 
ger by the novelty of the odor. He then went up 
close to the person and examined him by several in- 
spirations of the nostrils. If the opinion thus 
formed was unfavorable, he removed suddenly toa 
distance with every appearance of disgust. If it 
proved favorable, he expressed satisfaction in his 
countenance and a desire for greater intimacy. 

Some olfactories, like other factories, are restrict- 
ed to one special article. There are persons whose 
noses seem to be continually on the scent for cats, 
and manifest a particular aversion to all animals of 
the feline category. One gentleman could detect 
the presence of even a small kitten in the adjoining 
room. 

Other noses are sensitive to cheese, or camphor, ot 
some other strongly smelling substance. It might 
be supposed that ladies are frequently wanting in 
the sense of smell to some degree from the frequen- 
cy with which they use too much artificial scent. 
There seems to be an odor about cleanliness itself 
(when we should expect none at all), and none ison 
the whole so agreeable. 

Persons have been known to congratulate them- 
selves on the obtuseness of their olfactory sense; 
while others have greatly deplored their loss in be- 
ing deprived of the enjoyment of the delightful 
odors of flowers. There can be no doubt that the 
benefit of a keen scent would far outbalance any it- 
conveniences. 

When Coleridge and Southey were young met 
they were suspected of intending to stir up a revolu- 
tion in England, and a man was set to watch them 
who happened to possess a nasal appendage both 
large and red. In their walks abroad they frequent 
ly talked of Spinoza, a celebrated German philoso- 
pher. The man who followed them complained 
that they were continually making fun of hima 
“Spy Nosey.” It served him right. But all noses 
ought to be spies, and no evil odors ought to beal- 
lowed either about the dwelling-house or the perso. 





a 
THE STAGE-DRIVER’S JOKE. 

The baggage-porters (or baggage-fiends, as they 
have been called,) at railroad depots know how” 
handle, and in a short time to demolish the immens 
trunks called “Saratoga” and “Cottage by the Sea, 
but they are the abomination of country stage-dri'- 
ers. A lady owning such an immense incumbrance 
arrived one day at an out-of-the-way watering place, 
and, to her dismay, found that her Saratoga had not 
come with her. The last few miles of her journty 
had been performed by stage, and the driver had leit 
the huge trunk behind. Several days passed, a0! 
the stage arrived every evening, still without het 
trunk. At last she lost patience, aud herself took 
the driver to task for his negligence. 

“Well, madam,” he coolly replied, “I guess 
will get half of it to-morrow.” 

“Half of it!” the lady exclaimed, almost breatbles 
with astonishment. 

“Yes, half of it to-morrow, and half the next day. 
They were talking of sawing it through the middle 
when I left to-day.” 
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The lady was horrified at the Quute of her trunk 
being sawn through, and all her fine and costly dress- 
es ruined ; 
a joke till her “Saratoga” made its appearance and 
she saw that no saw had touched it. 
+o 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS, 





It is claimed to be one of the most convincing | 


proofs of the visible appearance of deceased spirits, 
that they allow their portraits to be taken by pho- 
tography. A scientific exchange, however, tells us 
that there are several ways of producing the pic- 
tures known as spirit-photographs, none of which 
requires the appearance, or even the existence of 
the spirits. The latest and most scientific way is by | 


using a compound of sulphur, but has nothing to do | 


with the popular idea of the connection between 
ghosts and brimstone. 

The portrait to be photographed is painted before- 
hand on the plain background scene, the paint used | 
being composed of some solution of sulphate of qui- 
nine. This paint becomes invisible when dry, but 
still emits chemical rays, which affect the photo- | 
graphic plate in the camera. When a living person 
stands by the side of the screen, not only is his pic- | 
ture taken, but the form of the supposed deceased 
spirit appears standing by his side. Sulphate of 
quinine is generally used to cure chills; in this case 
it seems likely to produce a chill or at least a shiver. 
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PURE WATER AND MORALS. 

The English have been suffering from want of 
rain, and from the filthy water in their rivers. To 
increase the fertility of the farms, a general system 
of drainage has been adopted; and the soil does not 
retain the rain-fall, but acts like a sieve, giving the 
water an easy passage through it. The sewage water 
penetrates the soil freely, and the sewage and the 
washings from factories run into the rivers, and nake 
the water unfit for drinking. Much of the river 


‘water is not only impure, but is said to be also poi- 


sonous. 

Many farmers during the dry weather of the sum- 
mer have been obliged to draw their water for miles, 
and the trouble and expense have been great. The 
filthy water is an excuse for intemperance, and a 
temptation to it, for it is natural to turn to beer or 
to some stimulating liquor when the taste of water is 
repulsive. Lovers of good morals and leaders in 
sanitary reforms are united in thinking a better sup- 
ply of water essential to the health and morality of 
the kingdom. 





CONTENTED PEOPLE. 

If the old definition of a rich man is a good one, 
“one who has more than enough for his wants,’’ some 
of the richest peoplo in the world are found in Africa. 
By this definition there are two ways of getting rich: 
one is to have great resources, the other to have few 
wants. In the latter line the Africans excel. 

Consul Livingstone tells a good story of a tribe 
among whom a Jesuit missionary lived. 

He was eager to improve their condition, and tried 
hard to persuade them to work a little more and in- 
crease their earnings. They wore no clothing, and 
their huts were often only roofs of palm branches, 
open on all sides. He said to the natives,— 

“If you work a little every day, you can get clothes 
and houses like white people.” 

They were ready with a reply. 

“We don’t want to live inside clothes and houses 
like white men. You white men work and make 
slaves of yourselves to buy clothes and houses; we 
are wiser, and live as God made us, like the birds and 


the beasts.”” 
ee 


WELL TURNED. 

Dr. John Ritchie, the great voluntary leader, had 
charged the ministers of the Established church with 
living the lives of Sybarites, faring sumptuously 
every day, and clothing themselves in soft raiment. 
At a public meeting, Dr. Guthrie had to reply to 
this. He was standing on the front of the platform; 
his boots were strong, iron-clad, country boots, and 
his trousers were bespattered with mud, for he had 
just walked several miles. Looking round the audi- 
ence, and holding out his foot, he pointed to it and 
said, “My friends, Dr. Ritchie declares that we are a 
set of dandies. Do you call that the foot of a dandy?” 
The appeal was irresistible, and was responded to 
with great laughter on the part of the audience, and 
with cheers, which were redoubled as Mr. Guthrie 
stood holding oyt his foot, and looking about him 
with the quietest and most comical smile. 
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CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE, 

The American Board of Foreign Missions proposes 
to establish a Christian college in the very heart of 
The object of the college, 
like that of Dr. Hamlin’s, at Constantinople, is the 
training of native pastors, preachers and teachers 
for missionary work in Turkey. 

The college is to be established at Aintab, in one 
of the most populous provinces of Turkey, and will 
directly or indirectly reach many million of people. 
It is the beginning of a work of unusual promise, 
and is very cordially endorsed by the pulpit and re- 
ligious press. 

——_+e+—___—_—_- 
TAKING COLD. 

The frequency of what is called “a cold” in New 
England is chiefly due to sudden changes of weath- 
er,to which the climate is subject. Persons who 
live largely in the open air are least effected by these 
changes. So, too, people who sleep with a window 


nor could she be convinced that it was all | 


| open to a greater or less extent, natin to the 
| weather, are not often prostrated by a severe cold. 
The changes in the winter climate, though sudden, 
| do not usually serionsly affect the system, when ex- 
perienced in the open air. There is more danger of 
| taking cold by going from a close sleeping room into 
| the air after a change of weather, than by exposing 
| one’s self directly to the influences and effects of the 
| change. It is hot-house plants that die in the flash 
| and wither in the sun. 


| te 
THE FROG THAT LOVED TURTLE. 
The “gobbling” propensity of the bull-frog is about 


as pronounced and indiscriminate as his cousins on | 
the land. Rana, the croaker, will bolt a tortoise with | 


les much composure as Bufo, the toad, in swallow- | 


| ing a squash-bug. 


In the window of Grable’s drug store, corner of 
| Walnut and Jackson Streets, Louisville, there is a} 
miniature lake very prettily constructed at the base 
| of a picturesque group of hills in terra-cotta. In the | 
| lake there sported a large bull-frog, of the “green- 
| head” species, together with a number of small tish, | 
; and three or four turtles about the size of a silver | 
| dollar. 
| . During the past few weeks Mr. Grable has noticed 


that his turtles were one atter another disappearing, | 


| until yesterday there remained but one. Unable to 
account for this, and suspecting that the boys of the | 
neighborhood were the thieves, he kept a close watch 
on the window, aud yesterday succeeded in appre- 

hending the thief. 
hile watching the lake, he noticed the turtle | 
—— near the surface. The frog was listlessly | 
ying under the shadow of a rock, apparently lost in 
e contemplation of the soda-fount.° The turtle 


inch of the blinking batrachian. 

Suddenly the latter ducked its head, and in another 
instant the unsuspecting turtle was in the mouth of 
the frog, and in another was safely housed in its 
stomach, shell and all. The mystery thereupon was 
satisfactorily solved, and the fate of the other turtles 
at once cleared up. 

The frog at last accounts was in a healthy condi- 
tion, and although his appetite is too indiscriminate 
to be encouraged, yet his digestive apparatus cannot 
be too highly admired when it is considered that the 
turtles were taken in, shells and all. 


aaa ersanins 
PRETTY FEET, 

We commend the following to our readers who 
have been in the habit of pinching their feet in tight 
boots, or who lament their inability to reduce then | 
to the smallest size. The natural shape of the foot 
is surely much handsomer than that which is gener- 
ally produced by artificial means. 


The celebrated anatomist, Prof. Hyrtl, of the Vi- | 
enna University, recently opened one of his lectures | 
to his class with the singular question, * Which is | 
the most beautiful foot, considered from the anatom- 
ical standpoint?” and then said, “It is remarkable | 
that there can be so many divergent opinions on | 
this subject. While the sous of men look upon a 
small, slender and graceful foot (if a lady’s foot) as 
an ideal one, the anatomist utterly rejects it as 
beautiful, and only the large, long and broad one is 
the ideal one in his eyes. 

Even the greatest classical writers of antiquity— 
Horace, Catullus and others—who had great a) pre- 
ciation of feminine beauty, never mentioned in their 
descriptions of their beloved their small fect. ‘The 
people belonging to the Celtic race have small feet, 
and the Hindoos especially have such small feet and 
hands that they may be envied by many European 
countesses. The native troops of the English army 
in India obtain their arms from England, where pe- 
culiar kinds of weapons are constructed for them. 
The sword-hilts made for them are much too small 
for us to — with ease. The great beauties of En- 
rope—the Italians—have really long and broad feet. 


> 


HOW FAST A HOG CAN EAT, 

“Goldsmith Maid,” or some other famous trotting 
horse, has gone a mile in two minutes and a few sec- 
onds; but the human being who can cat a square 
meal in two minutes and ten seconds has never ap- 
peared (we hope), unless this monstrous story is a 
true one. It is a short sermon, with ‘‘dyspepsia’’ for 
a text. 


Under certain circumstances, dyspepsia is as much 
of a crime asa misfortune. The beasts of the field 
would not violate the laws of health in their habits 
of eating to the extent that some human creatures 
habitually do. For instance, the glutton who recent- 
ly took his place at a hotel table opposite a well- 
known medical man. Somebody asked the glutton 
about his health. 

He replied, “I am not feeling very well, I am suf- 
fering from dyspepsia.” 

Just then a waiter Ne and placed before the 
dyspeptic gentleman his breakfast, which consisted 

of three boiled eggs, two baked potatoes, a plate of 
beefsteak, a cup of coffee and fourbuck wheat cakes. 
The doctor was just then in the act of winding his 
watch, and concluded to time the victim of dyspe be 
sia, who startled him by bolting all of the edibles set 

forth in the remarkably short space of two minutes 

and ten seconds. This was not eating, it was gob- 
bling. The sufferer deserved all the dyspepsia his 
gluttony brought him. 





+> 
> 





“TF,” 

The stolid old Scotchman who said he liked such 
preaching as “bejoombles the joodgment and con- 
founds the sinse,” should have been a juryman in 
this cattle case, and enjoyed the following “charge.” 
If he could not make a verdict after so lucid an ex- 
planation of the law, it would not be his fault. 


If the jury believe from the evidence that the 
plaintiff and defendant were partners in the grocery, 
and that the plaintiff bought out the defendant, and 
that the defendant paid his note by delivering to the 
plaintiff a cow, which he warranted not breachy ; ; and 

the warrantee was broken by reason of the breachi- 
ness of the cow, and he drove the cow back and ten- 
dered her to the defendant, but he refused to receive 
her, and the defendant took her home again, and put 
a heavy yoke on her to prevent her jumping fences, 
and by reason of her yoke she broke her neck and 
died; andif the jury believe that the defendant's 
interest in the grocery was not worth any thing, the 
plaintiff's note worthless, and the cow good for noth- 
ing, either for beef or milk, then the jury may find 





UTES 


came floating slowly until it approached within an | 


out for themselves how they will decide this case; for, % 41 T 


» CC IMPANTON. 


the Court, if she understands herself, and she think 
she dow, don’t know how such a singular case should 
be decided. 


A WITTY NEGRO. 


\ 
Most negroes have a vein of humor, and enjoy a | 
good joke; but few have a ready wit like that report- 
ed by the Fishkill Standard. 


Our new vee vaamgonape has a negro who the other 
day was attending to some duty on the lawn near the 
road, and six or eight friends of his own color were 
| teantng on the fence, evidently to see that the thing 
| was roperly done. That witty contraband, Ike De- 
| lily, henpons ‘d to pass at just this time, and meeting 
Dr. — Ss, inquired,— 

“Dr. Mapes, who’ 8 dead at Massa Hustis’ ?”’ 

“No one, I think,’ 

“QO, yes,” rsisted Ike, “there must be somebody 
dead ‘there, or sartin sure.” 

“Why, Iam positive not,” said the doctor, “for . 
should certainly hav e heard of it if there had’ been 
| death in the family.’ 

“Then,” exclaimed Ike, 





raising his voice, and | 


| pointing to the long, lazy row of his sable brethren | | 
langing on the pickets, “what's all dis yer mournin’ | 


.o” 


| fer, strung along de fence 


| BISMARCK 


AND HIS NAME, 

The great German statesman doesn’t like the fash- | 
ion of naming children after him. He received a 
| letter of congratulation at his escape from the assas- 
| sin from an Italian boy numed Bismarck Penicali, 
which led him to write the following letter to a 
| friend: 
| Among the courtierisms which are not wanting to | 
| the powerful, I did not also expect that of seeing my 
name imposed upon children in baptism. Ihave had 
this honer in one place only—in Italy. I do not enjoy 
and laugh at it; but Iam very sorry ‘for it. Iremem- 
ber that in 1847 the name of Pius IX. was given to 
children, and among the Queens of Europe there is 
one who is called Pia (the daughter of Victor Em- 
manuel, now Queen of Portugal). Then came the 


eons were born amongst the Italians! 
my turn, and little Bismarcks begin to appear; 
hold it as a bad augury, and I tremble at it. 
cai, contrive that that one of Caserta may be the 
only example of it, and so you will render a signal 
service. To yours most affectionate, 

BISMARCK. 


but I 








HOW TO SERVE PICKPOCKETS, 

} 
| A correspondent of the New York Herald suggests 
| the following rather savage, but, as he thinks, very 
| eifectual cure for pocket-picking : 
| Let our Legislature pass a law making the punish- 
ment as follows, viz.: The head of the thief to be 
filed. His dress of stripe d cloth, same style as worn 
at Blackwell's Island. Hat to be brimless, so that 
| the citizens may have an unobstructed view of his 
features, and be able to learn and remember them. 
| Face must be thoroughly shaved. A ten-pound ball 

{and chain fastened to his right ankle. Then place 
| him on Broadway with a good brush broom, and let 
| him sweep from morn till eve. The duration of the 
| service to be graduated by the amount of property 
| stolen, but no term of punishment to be less than six 
|months. One armed police officer could take charge 
of ten of these pests. 


Such counsel of course supposes pickpockets to be 
beyond reformation. After a course of punishment 
like that above described. they would probably turn 
into murderers. 








PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 








We call e:,ecial attention to the 


Desirableness of our Bracket Saw 
and Designs. 
The price usually paid for a —_ Bracket Saw and 25 
designs has been not less than $4 25 
We offer for only #1 25, ceciele paid, 
1- Improved Bracket and Fret Saw, 
25 Bracket and Ornamental Designs, 
6 Bracket Saw Blades, 
Also, Printed Directions. 


Our Saw and Designs geeting only $125 will do work 
as well as one costing $4 2 

We receive letters every a from parties who say how 
wel] pleased they are with our Bracket Saw. Many of 
them have sent again to procure Saws for their neighbors. 
YounG LADIES DO A GREAT DEAL OF THIS FANCY WORK. 

Read the following list of Designs, any one of which you 
can make in a short time: 






















No. 

1. Wall Bracket..... 

2. Wall Bracket.........ccces 7x10 
3. Side Bracket........cccseees 

4. Side Bracket..... 

5. Corner Bracket 

6. Lady’s Work Box.........++ i ear 5 
oe er 

8. Picture Rest....cccve : 

9. Card Receiver...... 

10. Match Safe......... 

ll. Picture Frame......... 

12. Photograph Frame... 

13. Ornamental Bracket. 

14. Ornamental Bracket. 

15. Watch Stand....... 

16. Silk Winder........ 

17. Yarn Winder......... 


18. Faney Corner Bracket. 
19. Fancy Corner Bracket. 
20. Paper Knife........ 
21. Paper ——_.. 

22. Fancy Cros 

23. Phomeragh Frame 
24. Side Bracket. 
25. Letter Clip 


Order vour Saw early and get your presents made up 
before Christmas. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


| § Youth’s Companion Office, 7} 
emple Place, , Boston, Mass. 











> replied the doctor. | quired and practiced, and readily read. 


ower of Napoleon IIL., and how many little Napo- | 
{ To-day it is | 


if you | 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cliean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, » Canton, Mass. 





ONG HAND SHORTENED. Plain rules for 
abbreviating and contracting, us practiced by the old 
copyists and record writers, by which much time and ma- 
terial are saved. Now first reduced to rule. Easily ac- 
Most. valuable to 
authors, clerks, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
students, ete. To which is added a dictionary of abbrevi- 
ations. Price 15 cents 
als Hand-Book of Out-Door Games. Among others 
in this volume wil 1 be found directions and rules for the 
rts: Ang ling, Rowing, Skating, 
Croquet, c rie Ket, Footb: ul, Prisoner’s Base, Quoits, Skit= 
tles, Hurling, Rounders, Slings, ilop Se otch, Leap Frog, 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, ete., etc. Twenty illustra- 
ions. Price 15 cents. 
Elephant’s Carpet Bag of Fun. Twenty-five il- 
j lustrations, and any amount or Lavghy ble Stories, Funny 
j eng Queer Conundruius, Territic Puns and Witty 
' es. Price 15 cents. 


| ‘Fun for All. 














Or Chips from the Elephant’s Trunk. 


Thirty large, comic Hlustrations, and a great variety of 
Witty Sayings, Humorous Jokes, ete. Price 15 cents, 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, gon 


receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY 
1 Chambers Street, New York 


No. 


mt OSE BUDS IN wi INTE} R._X 
get Roses for Winter Bloom, 
Roses safely by mail, postpaid. 


splendid, ever-blooming varicties. 
$2. 





the time to 
We send strong Pot 
Pu rehasers’ choice of 
5 for $1. 12 for 
See our clegant descriptive catalogue containing frll 
divections for culture, ete. Sent free to all who apply. 
Address 
| THE DINGEE & CON: AED CO., Rose ¢ 
ers, West Grove, 





Grow- 
Chesicr Co., la. BLeova 


FOUNTAEN STEAM WASHER. 


Saves clothes, saves women, 
Saves money, saves labor, 
saves time, fits any boiler, 
lasts for years. Every one 
warranted or money refund- 
ed. Direction with each. In 
ordering, send size, length 
and width of wash-boiler. 
State and County rights for 
sale. Agents wante ad. Price 

$3. FOUNTAIN STE — 
5 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 





| WASITER CO., 


| Prout~’s New Amateur Press. 
SELF-INKING. 


A beautiful little machine, perfectly adjusted, easily 
managed, doing the nicest printing with ease and rapidity. 

No amateur will buy any other after sceing this in opera- 
tion. Price $65; with steel shaft, $68. Send stamp for 
circular to GEO. W.SAFFORD & CO., 172 Washington 
St., Boston. — 39—4t 





LAMB’ B'S 


8 i*e only Machine 

that con knit all 
sizes of work, and nar- 
row and widen it; that 
ean shape and com- 
PLETE, Without hand- 
finishing, seamless Ho- 
siery, Gloves and Mit- 
tens, or knit them in 


KNITTING 
M a C H i N E all sizes; or knit 
Ribbed, Double, and 


Fancy stitches for v nderwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, 
etc. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
per cent. Profit in ™ oe acturing Knit Goods. The Far- 
mer trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into 
Knit Goods. Women mako #5 a day with it. Agents 




















Wanted. Send stamp for Samples of work, and re- 
duced Price List. Address, LAMB KNITTING we 
CHINE 


CO., at Chicovee Falls, Mass.; Cincinnati, O., 
Chicago, Ill. 39 7" 


Perry’ 's Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; alsohis Im- 
PROVED ComEDONE AND Prue Renepy, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Bl: se ie idorFleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B.C. PERRY , the noted ~ Doc ~ 
tor, 49 Bond street, New Y ‘ork. 





Special sale of 1 new w type in 
founts for Amateurs, Catalogue 
sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 
Manufacturer of the x ouns 
Amcrica Printing 1 s, 53 Murray Street, New York, anc 
8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 

A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 
Young Amer Press, 3 founts of type with 
spaces, 5 composing stick, leads, ink, 
furniture, tweezers, ete. Adc ress Jos. WATSON, 
73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or 53 Murray Street, 
N.Y. Send for Cireular. w—12 


BULBS ! ' HA RDY FLOWERING 


5 BULBS, (our No. 4 collec- 
BULBS ! 














tion,) mailed to applicants enclosing 





$300. Lilustrated catalogue of Bulbs 
BULBS ! i] tree, WM. H. SPOONER, 
38—8t _ Boston, Mass. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine betore paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirewlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 34—26t 


et ne 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. Sion ccs 
a ee eS 


arlestown, Mass. 





Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. ‘I ~ se hs dicines are purely 
ay Sold by all Druggists id for Almanac, 
G RAEFENERG COMP ANY, 
56 Rez ade Street, N. N. ¥. 








YEUAYRYDSS4 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
205 ecards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & CO., J2 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 32 


4 The Best 
Printing Presses. "57.467 
Size for én ads, La- Size for Cir- 
SEM , Enve loves, de | SL Epa Ete. 
Sustancs Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Beys and Amateurs bave delight- 
fulamusement and money pags. Send stam 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & Co. Meriden, Conn. 





crisi0 

















For the Companion. 


MY GARDEN OF GIRLS. 
My moss bud in a garden, 
My lily against the wall, 
My violet in a border, 
My tuberose, straight and tall. 
Moss bud, violet, lily and rose, 
Four sweet flowers, and bright as fair; 
But the choicest that in my garden grows 
Is Lilly, with golden hair. 
Maud came after the snow-flakes fell, 
With the blue of summer in her eyes; 
She was the first of my garden of girls, 
My flower of paradise, 
And Matty, pink to her finger-tips, 
Brought her beauty to spring’s fresh mart; 
T called her a moss bud, dainty as dew, 
And wore her over my heart, 
Dolly, a winsome, old-fashioned child, 
Who loves the clover, and grass, and hay, 
Is the violet, fragrant with gentle deeds, 
Whose smiles were the boon of May. 
Maud is the tuberose, slender and sweet, 
Always blooming at mother’s call; 
But Lilly, who came with the vanished year, 
Is princess, and ranks them all. ALMA. 
~?o - 
For the Companion. 


A SERVICE WELL DONE. 


No one doubted but the woman was dying. 
She had been trying all day to signify some great 
desire which evidently must be gratified before 
she could depart in peace, But she was speech- 
less, and her attendants could not understand 
her. At night her husband discovered that she 
wanted a minister, 

In one of the rooms of the lodging-house where 
the sick woman lay a minister happened to be 
staying. The husband at once brought him to 
the sufferer’s bedside. It was a late arrival for 
consolation so eagerly summoned and so deeply 
needed—apparently too late. 

The woman now seemed to be wholly uncon- 
scious. Learning that both she and her husband 
were strangers to religion, the minister, a man 
of large experience, adopted a plan of his own 
for conveying the truths of salvation to a parting 
soul, 

He requested the man to sit down on the bed- 
side, and said to him, 

“Your wife is too ill now to be spoken to, I 
shall address all my conversation to you, and 
you must reply to my questions.” 

Then simply and clearly, and with slow, dis- 
tinct utterance, he unfolded the way of life 
through the Son of God, and tenderly urged up- 
on the man the duties of repentance and faith. 

rhe words were wise and well chosen. Never, 
in so short a time, was the Gospel more accepta- 
bly preached. 

The man was deeply moved, and promised to 
give his heart to the Saviour. The minister then 
offered a fervent prayer for both the sick woman 
and her husband, and retired to his room. 

Months afterwards he received a letter from a 
stranger, Wondering, he opened it, but when 
he read it, he wondered more, It was from the 
woman whose supposed death-bed he had at- 
tended, 

She had recovered, contrary to the expectation 
of all, She told him that during that solemn in- 
terview, while she lay helpless and apparently 
unconscious, she had heard every word he said, 
and the truth then spoken had so impressed her 
with the love of Christ for sinners that she had 
been led to love Him, and to give her life to His 
service, She further assured him that the same 
conversation had been blessed to her husband's 
conversion, and now both were happy in a new 
life. 

The counsels that fall on ears seemingly un- 
heeding, are not always lost, and at the last and 
darkest moment, the human soul may catch the 
words of light and peace. The minister whose 
strange experience is related in this story was 
Rev. Dr, Binney, long a missionary in India. 

ae 
SAVED BY A COW. 

Little Henry Groff still lives in Manor Town- 
ship, Pa., thanks to an intelligent cow. The 
story of his singular rescue the Lancaster Exam- 
iner tells thus: 

On Saturday evening, just after a heavy rain 
storm, Groff was saved from a grave by a cow 
which he was driving home, A number of cows 


were pasturing on the farm of Tobias Seachrist, 
| in Manor Township, and had cressed a small run 
| which passed through the premises. 
| The boy, who is very young, was sent for the 
cows, and he had crossed the run, which was 


very much swollen by the rain, on a small foot- | 


bridge. Two of the cows proceeded along quiet- 

ly, and passed through the run, but the third 
| would not cross it, notwithstanding the little boy 
urged her on determinedly. Seeing that she re- 
fused to go across, the boy thought he would 
leave her where she was, and drive the other 
cows to the barn. 

He stepped upon the frail bridge, and just as 
he was near the middle, the structure snapped 
asunder and precipitated him into the swiftly- 
flowing waters below. The cow seemed to com- 
prehend that the boy was in danger of being 
drowned, for she instantly plunged into the 
stream below the bridge, and as the little chap 
floated up to her, she appeared to wait for him, 
an advantage that he was not slow to take. 

He clasped her around the neck and legs, and 
was drawn hastily to shore, terribly frightened, 
but not much the worse off bodily by his experi- 
ence, 


—————~or_— 


A STORY OF GOLD AND GRATI- 
TUDE. 

Of the many strange private histories made by 
the late war, an occasional account of buried 
treasure inevitably forms a most interesting 
chapter, The Memphis Register tells how a cit- 
izen of that place became possessed of seven thou- 
sand dollars in gold, * 


When the war between the States broke out, 
there lived in Memphis a certain young mechanic 
who volunteered his services as a soldier in the 
Confederate cause. Just before receiving march- 
ing orders he fell heir to seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, which he received in English gold, 
and buried seven thousand dollars of the same 
beneath the roots of a tree on a certain lot in the 
city. 

The said lot belonged to a friend of the young 
man, whose family had kindly nursed him dur- 
ing a protracted illness, and for whom he felt a 
deep sense of gratitude. It chanced that the said 
soldier became tired of his unrequited life, and, 
despairing of the cause which he deemed “lost” 
before many of his fellow-soldiers came to the 
same conclusion, he left his comrades without 
the usual preliminary of an honorable discharge, 
and passed beyond the boundary of the Confed- 
erate States into Mexico. 

In due course of time he sailed for England, 
and there shipped as a sailor on a merchant ves- 
sel. After various adventures around the world, 
he was at length taken very ill recently, while 
sailing in the Mediterranean, and, before meeting 
with his approaching death, summoned to the 
side of his hammock the master of the vessel, re- 
vealed to him the above-stated facts, and desired 
him to write a will, in which he bequeathed to 
the friend in Memphis, who had nursed him in 
sickness, his buried treasure. 

This was accordingly done, and the will duly 
signed and witnessed. 

The master of the vessel faithfully carried out 
the dying request of the deceased soldier and 
sailor, and communicated the facts with the will 
to the Memphis legatee, who received the same. 

But he had some time before sold and delivered 
to another party the lot on which the valuable 
sovereigns were deposited. How to get at it now 
without incurring opposition and perhaps litiga- 
tion was the question which arose in his mind. 

After taking the advice of counsel, he conclud- 
ed to develop the whole matter to the purchaser 
and owner of the place, and ask for the right to 
make search. This was done, and the new pro- 
prietor generously forwarded his wishes, and 
gave him every facility to possess himself of the 
treasure, 

On digging at the foot of the tree described in 
the will, the gold, amounting to seven thousand 
dollars, was happily found, and the new owner 
made glad by the glittering heap. Thus did the 
“bread cast on the waters return after many 
days.” And thus is truth proven to be “stranger 
than fiction.” This remarkable statement is 
vouched for by a respectable lawyer of this city. 
It furnishes abundant foundation for an interest- 
ing romance, which we hope some competent 
person will work up. 


+> 


JODENBACH AND ITS CHILDREN. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum are underground. 
But there are towns even in the great enlight- 
ened German Empire which are buried almost as 
really, though in a different way. A traveller 
in Thuringia, writing to the London Daily News, 
describes some specimen villages of that region, 
where children go nearly naked and grow up 
crooked. 


Judenbach is a long, straggling village on the 
ridge of a mountain, and the Judenbachers ap- 
pear to be chiefly engaged in felling and carting 
wood, and in preparing the cheaper kinds of toys 
for the Sonneberg market. This and the vil- 
lages I passed on the way are the meanest, most 
squalid-looking places I have seen for many a 
long day. 

The memories of the journey I brought back 
with me are of the most unique kind. Every 
now and then my coachman stopped on the way, 
and an old woman poked her head out of the 
window, offering me a toll-ticket, expecting me 
to get out of the carriage and pay her for it. I 
did not see the fun, but felt sorry afterwards, 
since I believe the old lady was shy and did not 
like to reveal to strangers the fact that she did 
not wear boots, shoes or stockings, and that her 
feet were consequently very dirty. 

All the other women I saw on the way and at 
Judenhach were either very young or very old, 
engaged in mowing grass, cal “carting” it away 
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home in long wicker baskets, borne on their | monstrated the matter by taste. It was most 


seemed to have migrated to the cities as servants, | 


The women of from sixteen to thirty | excellent feeding. 


They had been pleased with the appearance of 


wet-nurses, and other more profitable occupa- | the locality, and only wanted some practical test 


tions. 

As for the children, I must have seen at least a 
thousand, varying from six months to six years, 
in the villages through which I passed, and in Ju- 
denbach they literally swarmed. The little girls 
were dressed in dirty nightgowns; the boys had 
we ed pinafores, with free circulation at the 

ck. 


They had neither hats, caps nor boots, and I 
am told that this is the national juvenile cos- 
tume the whole year round, even in winter, when 
the hills and valleys are covered with snow, and 
terrible blasts descend from the black mountain- 


tops. 

be conversing with an old peasant woman of 
Judenbach, I was astonished to hear that she had 
six brothers and two sisters in America. 

““And you are left alone here?” I said. 

“O, no!” she answered, “there are still six of 
us in the village.” 

Truly God has been bountiful to these poor, 





of the region as a stock-growing country. The 
little incident, which some men might have 
passed by, settled this point, and the strangers 
went home satisfied that the opening up of the 
Arkansas Valley was the most important inci- 
dent that occurred for years, as affecting the 
farming and stock-growing interests of this coun. 
try. Itis a region in which cattle, in the midst 
of an unusually severe winter, keep fat upon the 
boundless range of wild grass. 





LEAVING OUT THE JOKE. 
Some people are bright enough to enjoy a good 
joke, but do not have retentive memories, so as 
to be able to repeat it to others. Failures of this 
kind are sometimes very ludicrous. 
some good specimens. 
The most famous of this class was the college 


We give 


impoverished peasants; and since the people have | professor, who, on parting with a student that 
little or no money, they feed themselves and | had called on him, noticed that he had a new 
their offspring on German coffee (alias hickory), | coat on him, and remarked that it was too short. 


and potatoes and meat is unknown. 

Nearly all the children are deformed, and those 
who manage to get out of infancy straight-limbed 
become crooked-backed as soon as they get old 
enough to carry the big hay and provision-basket 
on their backs. 

There is nothing of interest to see in Juden- 
bach. The houses are small, miserable, brick, 
framework huts, hardly more comfortable in ap- 

rance than the old inn in which Luther found 
1ospitality three centuries and a half ago. And 
the people themselves, though more in numbers, 
are, Ishould think, in the same state of civiliza- 
tion as then, just as ignorant, and certainly with 
less hope of a better, brighter future than had 
their forefathers. ; 


a 
THE FIDDLER AND THE SPIDER. 


We do not know that crickets, grasshoppers 
and locusts ever appreciate other singers’ music. 
They make their own, and are evidently satisfied 
with it. The poor spider, however, a very dumb 
creature indeed, seems to have a fancy for sweet | 
sounds for their own sake,—and sometimes | 
shows it. Lindell Brooks, in the Christian Ban- 
ner, tells the following strange story: 


Some years ago there resided in the city of 
New York a famous violinist who was in the | 
habit of practicing for many hours together, in 
one particular apartment. 

Before long, he noticed that a large black spi- 
der had built a web in one corner of the same 
room, and that it would invariably make its ap- 
pearance at the first sound of the violin. 

You may imagine his surprise, however, when, 
as if irrisistibly drawn by some magnetic attrac- 
tion toward him, Master Spider dropped by a 
long, silken thread from the ceiling on to the in- 
strument. 

From that moment a strong friendship existed 
between our violinist and his spider. 

He gave immediate orders that it should not 
be destroyed. After that, “true as a sentinel to 
his post,’? the moment our musician drew his 
bow, the spider was ready for the signal. 

Perched in its well-known place day by day, it 
listened patiently alike to the dullest exercise or 
the sweetest melody, until its master had fin- 
ished, and then spin itself back again to its web 
in the corner. 

But every thing in this world must come to an 
end, and this devoted friendship met no exception 
to the general rule. By some untoward accident 
the spider was killed. Strangest of all, so great 
was the grief of its friend that he vowed he 
would never touch a violin again, and kept his 
promise through life. It is said by some natu- 
ralists that the spider has a much larger brain, 
in proportion to its size, than any other insect. 
It would seem, from this true story, as though 
they had a taste for music as well as a capacity 
for affection. 

a) os 


HOW THE MAN FOUND OUT ABOUT 
THE LAND. 

Such incidents as the following enliven the 
dull details of exploring parties into pleasant 
reading. An important fact stumbled upon 
through some dramatic circumstance seems twice 
as valuable, and certainly is twice as interesting, 
as one found by ordinary search and inference. 
The following, from a Southern paper, describes 
how the shooting of a heifer decided the land 
choice of some enterprising graziers: 


On one of the bright days of January, just 

sed, a party of Illinois stock men were riding 

in a buggy in the Arkansas Valley, in Western 

Kansas, “looking over’ a small portion of the 

three million acres of land in that part of the 

world owned by the Atchicon, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Company. 

Suddenly they were startled by a string of ex- 
pletives which would hardly be considered _ 
in good society, closing up with the demand,— 

“Drat yer picters, can’t ye hear? Stop!” 

As these words were accompanied by violent 
gestures on the part of a man who stood not far 
away, gun in hand, they did stop. But the trag- 
ic thing they anticipated was only the death of a 
Texas heifer, two years old; ——— in the 
prairie among a herd of two or three hundred, 
with whose sudden death they had been in dan- 
ger of interfering. 

While wondering at the motive which could 
induce a man to shoot down a grass-fed heifer in 
midwinter, they drew up where she lay. The 


creature was actually fat. in fact, intended for 
Supper that night de- 


beef, and a good article. 








The student, with an air of resignation, replied,— 
“It will be long enough before I get another,” 
The professor enjoyed the joke highly, and go- 

ing to a meeting of the college faculty just after. 

wards, he entered the meeting in great glee and 


1 — 

“Young Sharp got off such a good joke just 
now. He called on me a little while ago, and as 
he was leaving, I noticed his new coat, and told 
him it was too short, and he said, ‘It will be a 
long time before I get another.’ ” 

No one laughed, and the professor, sobering 
down, remarked, “It doesn’t seem as funny as 
when he said it.’”’ 

A red-haired lady who was ambitious of liter- 
ary distinction, found but a poor sale for her 
book. A gentleman, in speaking of her disap- 
ointment, said, “Her hair is red (read) if her 
om is not.””’ An auditor, in attempting to relate 
the joke elsewhere, said, “She has red hair if her 
book hasn’t.”’ 

The most unfortunate attempt at reproducing 
another’s wit was made by an Englishman who 
did not understand the pun, but judged from the 
applause with which it was greeted that it must 
be excellent. During a dinner at which he was. 
a guest, a waiter let a boiled tongue slip off the 
plate on which he was bearing it, and it fell on 
the table. 

The host at once apologized for the mishap as 
a “lapsus lingue (slip of the tongue). The joke 
was the best thing at the dinner, and our friend 
concluded to bring it up at his own table. 

He accordingly invited his company, and in- 
structed a servant to let fall a roast of beef as he 
was bringing it to the table. 

When the accident occurred he exclaimed, 
“That’s a ‘lapsus lingue.’”’ 

Noboby laughed, and he said again, “I say 
that’s a lapsus lingue;”’ still no one laughed. 

A screw was loose somewhere; so he told about 
the tongue falling, and they did laugh. 

“Why is this,” said a wag, holding up a com- 
mon kitchen utensil, ‘more remarkable than Na- 
poleon Bonaparte?” “Because Napoleon was a 
great man, but this is agrater.”” When the fun- 
ny man reproduced it in his circle, he asked the 
question right, but answered it, “‘Because Napo- 
leon was a great man, but this is a nutmeg 
grater.” &, 





GENTLE REMINDERS. 

A stern old school teacher used to apply a cane 
to the more fleshy part of a forgetful pupil, by 
way, as he said, of a “gentle reminder.” We 
fancy the congregation alluded to in the follow- 
ing anecdote must have felt they were receiving 
a similar castigation: 


Rev. Mr. Adams, of Leominster, was an eccen- 
tric character. A neighboring minister, a mild, 
inoffensive man, with whom he was about to 
exchange, said to him, knowing the extreme 
bluntness of his character, “You will find some 
panes of glass broken in the pulpit window, and 
possibly you may suffer from the cold. The 
cushion, too, is in a bad condition; but I beg of 
you not to say any thing to my people on the 
subject; they are poor,”’ &c. 

“O, no; O, no,” said Mr. Adams. 

But ere he left home, he filled a bag with rags, 
and took it with him. ; 

When he had been in the pulpit a short time, 
feeling somewhat incommoded by the too free 
circulation of air, he deliberately took from the 
bag a handful or two of rags and stuffed them 
into the window. Towards the close of his dis- 
course, which was more or less upon the duties 
of a people towards their clergyman, he became 
very animated, and purposely brought down both 
fists with a tremendous force upon the pulpit 
cushion. The feathers flew in all directions, and 
the cushion was pretty much used a: 

He instantly checked the current of his thought, 
and simply exclaiming, “Why, how these feath- 
ers fly!” proceeded with his sermon. : 

He had fulfilled his promise of not addressing 
the society on the subject, but had taught them 
a lesson not to be misunderstood. On the next 
Sabbath the window and cushion were found in 
excellent repair. 

= digtinancntillaial tia ii 


OLD FATHER MORRIS. 


Old Father Morris had a fine orchard of peaches, 
from which some of the ten or twelve-year-old 
gentlemen helped themselves more liberally than 
even the old man’s kindness thought was fair. 
Accordingly, he took occasion to introduce into 
his sermon on Sunday, in his parish, an account 
of a journey he took, and how he was very warm 
and weary, and how he saw a fine orchard of 
peaches, which made his month water to look 
at them. 
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“So,” says he, “I came up to the fence and 
jooked around, for I would not have touched one 
of them without leave for all the world. At last 
J espied a man, and says I, ‘Mister, wont you give 
me some of your peaches?’ So the man came 
and gave me a hatful. And while I stood there | 
eating, I said, ‘Mister, how do you manage to 
keep your peaches ?’ H 

“‘Keep them!’ said he, and he stared at me. | 
‘What do you mean?’ | 

“Yes, sir,’ said I. ‘Don’t the boys steal them ?” 

“‘Boys steal them!’ said he, ‘No, indeed!’ | 

“Why, sir,’ said I, I have an orchard of | 
peaches, and [ cannot get half of them’—here | 
the old man’s voice became tremulous—‘because 
the boys in my parish steal them so.’ 

“‘Why,’ said he, ‘don’t their parents teach 
them not to steal ?’ 

“And I grew allover in a cold sweat, and I told | 
him ‘I was afraid they didn’t.’ 

“Why, how you talk!’ says the man. 
tell me where you live?’ 

“‘Then,’ said Father Morris, the tears running 
over, ‘I was obliged to tell him I lived in the 
town of G.’” 

After this, Father Morris kept his peaches. 

Mrs. STOWE, 
+e 


DAY’S CLOSE. 


Drop down behind the solemn hills, 
y, with solemn skies! 
Serene, above its fading glow, 
Night, starry-crowned, arise! 
So beautiful may Heaven be 
hen Life’s last sunbeam dies! 


‘Do 


THE VULTURE OF THE ANDES. 


The condor, by his great strength, his lofty 
flight, his fierce and solitary habits, and his 
length of life, reminds us of the fabled ‘‘roc,’”’ of 
the Arabian tales. “Stories about birds” tells us 
some interesting facts about the vulture of the 
Alps, the largest of all flying birds. 


The Indian tries to catch the condor by strata- 

m. He employs him to fight ina ring at those 
bull-fights which are the favorite amusements in 
that part of the world. He does not attempt to 
attack the condor openly, for he knows how 
strong he is, and he wishes, besides, to take him 
alive. He procures the skin of a cow, and hides 
himself beneath it. Some pieces of flesh are left 
hanging to the skin, and are sure to attract the 
condor. He comes pouncing on the prey, and 
while he is feeding with his usual greediness, the 
Indian contrives to fasten his legs to the skin. 
When this is done, he comes out of his conceal- 
ment, and the bird sees him for the first time. 
He flaps his wings and would fly, but that his 
feet are entangled; and more than this, a number 
of other Indians come running up and throw 
their mantles over him. 

We can tell you an anecdote about the condor’s 
power of life. A miner in Chili, a very strong 
man, once saw a condor enjoying his feast on the 
mountains. He had eaten so much that he could 
a fly, and the man attacked and tried to kill 

im. 

The battle lasted a long time, and the man was 
nearly exhausted. But in the end he thought he 
was the victor, and left the condor dead, as he 
imagined, on the field. Some of the feathers he 
carried off in triumph to show to his companions, 
—" them he had never fought so fierce a 

ttle. 

The other miners went to look at the condor, 
when, to their surprise, he was standing erect 
flapping his wings, in order to fly away. A bir 
with such power of life continues to exist years 
and years. Indeed, the condor is said to live for 
4 century. 





We named not long ago the eagle, the raven, 
the parrot and the swan, as the four century-liv- 
ing birds. It appears that we must add the con- 
dor to the number. 








New Books, Just Published. 

THE Sone Monarcu. A Collection of Secular and 
Sacred Music for Singing Classes, Day Schools, 
Conventions, &c. By o R. Palmer, assisted by 
L.O. Emerson. Price 75cts. Boston: Oliver Dit- 
son & Co. 

The book contains about one hundred and fifty 
songs, glees and sacred pieces, most of which are 
hew and remarkably pleasing, novel and original. 
Its variety of music is large, rangifg from the easy 
and sprightly to the severe and classic, and it has 
tunes in harmony with almost every social occasion. 
Among the glees are many simple but refined airs in 
which sound is made to harmonize with sense, with 
happy effect, such, for e ple, as the melodi 
“Chiming Bells” and “Chiming Bells of Long Ago,” 
“The Distant Drum,” Tennyson’s “Sweet and Low,” 
and in contrast with this expressive and delicious 
melody, the farm song, “Whistle and Hoe.” The 
sacred selections are simple, but sufficiently intellec- 
tual, and display unusual invention in the arrange- 
ment of solos, fugues, choruses, &c. The sacred 
song entitled “Memories of Galilee,’ the anthem 
“Hear our Prayer,” introducing the hymn “Rock 
of Ages,” and the chant “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,” which ends with a variation on the re- 
frain of “Sweet Home,” are compositions of remark- 
able beauty, and indicate the character of this part 
of the work. The book admirably meets the wants 
of musical assemblies, both private and public, and 
Promises to be the favorite of the year. 


THE LEADER. A Collection of Sacred and Secular 
Music for Choirs, Conventions, Singing Schools, 
Normal Musical Academies, and the Home Circle. 

y H.R. Palmer, assisted by L.O. Emerson. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


In the “Leader” we have something new in music 





THE YOUTH'’S 











8 complete and comprehensive tune book by 


American composers. The book contains about four ! 
hundred tunes, sentences, chants and anthems, rep- 
resenting some fifty writers of tunes. Mr. Palmer 
contributes about fifty original pieces, and Mr. Em- 
erson a very large number of his best compositions. 
It has some seventy pages of carefully arranged the- 
oretical studies, and well graded airs for singing 
classes. The music is practical and popular; many 
of the new pieces promise to become favorites, and 
the American type and character of the book espec- 
ially commend it to teacher and chorister, the mu- 
sical assembly and the singing school. 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 


NELLY’S DAY’S WORK. 


“Come here, Nelly, tired of play, 
And tell what work you’ve done to-day.” 








“The very first thing that I done 
Was, something ketched my toes; 
And I tell you, it wasn’t fun, 
The way I bumped my nose. 





“Then I played in the yard a bit, 
And caught a little chick. 

It’s mother flew, and scratched, and fit, 
And made me let go quick, ° 





“Then, as I went along the path, 
I saw a great black snake. 

It scared me so, I held my breath, 
And run to Uncle Jake. 





“Just as I stooped to pull a flower, 
A yellow bug was in it, 

That bit so hard, for more’n an hour, 
It hurt me every minute. 





“T bit a pod of pepper through— 
It kept a-gettin’ hotter; 

I thought my tongue would burn in two,— 
I put it out with water. 








COMPANION. | 


“I saw a little teenty frog, 
A baby frog, I guess; 

*Twas in the water, by a log,— 
There’s where I mired my dress. 





“Last, I was standing watching Bet, 
A-pouring out warm water; 

I fell right in, and got all wet. 
I’m glad it wasn’t hotter.” 





“Ah, Nelly, like us grown-up chaps, 
You find life troubled with mishaps.” 
Lucius Goss. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
ABOUT LITTLE HARRY. 


It was little Harry’s first day in school. He 
had been to Sunday school for more than a year, 
He liked to go there. So when his mother 
dressed him in his new suit, and said, “Harry, 
you are old enough now to go to school every 
day,” Harry was much pleased. 

He went and stood before the looking-glass, 
and looking at himself, said, “I am a big boy; 
see my boots!” 

He had a nice clean handkerchief in one pock- 
et. In the other pocket he had some oyster- 
crackers. His mother gave them to him to eat 
atrecess. Harry liked oyster-crackers. 

When he kissed his mother good-by, he said, 
“Now I’m going to learn to wead and wite. He 
knew all the letters but b, and d, and p, and q. 
He could not tell q, p, d and b apart. They 
looked alike to him. 

After he had been in school a little more than 
an hour the little ones were called to read. The 
teacher said, “Come, Harry.” But he sat still. 

Then she held up a book and told him to come 
and see the pictures and letters. But he did not 
go. 
The teacher said, “Harry is bashful. Mary 
Hale, you may lead him.” 

As Mary went towards him, Harry thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and would not be led. 
So Mary took her seat. 

“If you do not come you cannot learn to read,” 
the teacher said. ‘3 

He thought the teacher was going to lead him; 
then he took his hands out of his pocket and 
took hold of his chair. 

He held tight hold of his chair till the little 
class had done reading. 

Then the teacher went to him and said, “Why 
didn’t you come and read?” 

“My mother don’t care much about my wead- 
ing,” Harry said. 

“That is not true, Harry,” said the teacher. 
“Your mother sent you hear to learn to read. I 
cannot have a boy in my school that will not 
come and read when he is called. So you must 
go home.” The teacher took him out of his 
chair. Harry did not want to go. He said,— 

“T will wead now.” 

“No, another class will read now. You ought 
to have come then.” 

So Harry had to go home. In the afternoon 
he carried a note to the teacher that his mother 
wrote, saying she hoped he would be a good boy. 

Harry told his mother he wanted to “wite 
first.” But his mother said he must obey the 
teacher. He could not learn to write till he 
knew how to read. 

When his class was called in the afternoon, 
Harry was one of the first to go. He learned to 
read and spell, and made letters on his slate. 
When he was a good boy he felt happy. All the 
scholars used to recite this verse together: 


“The worth of truth no man can tell; 
*Twill do to buy, but not to sell. 
For great estate that soul hath got 
Who buys the truth and sells it not.’ 
VIA. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i, 
POETICAL WORD SQUARE. 
A hardy, bearded, rough old fellow 
Leaps along from height to height; 
He hears the Alpine horn, so mellow, 
And quickly vanishes from sight. 


Away down in the sunny South, 
A negress plucks me, as she stoops; 
An hour will find me in the mouth, 
Delicious part of toothsome soups. 


You'll travel on this globe, half round, 
Before you'll view my foaming waves; 
In Asia’s foreign clime ’tis found 
The distant sea your vision craves. 


You’ve seen me in the magazines; 
You’ve heard me by the bright fireside. 

Oft, in me, you will view bright scenes; 
And bloody crimes oft view, beside. 


2. 
REBUS. 





From the Proverbs, 


3. 
HIDDEN CITIES. 
Another novelty, 

These two American cities are concealed in these 
sentences in a way different from any we have given 
before. Like most other puzzles, they are very easy, 
(after you have found them out.) 

1, Certain individuals never censure improvi- 
dence nor niggardness at their incipiency. 

Several acorns came rattling after Maurice en- 
tered near the oak. Lucius Goss, 
4. 
SYLLABIC BEHEADINGS, 

Behead a fish and leave a weed. 

Behead a philosopher and leave a doctor, 

Behead a dog and leave a fit of anger, 

Behead a bird and leave —_— 

Behead a water-god and leave a series of musical 





notes. Aunt LoIs, 
5. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A command to oxen. To delay. 
A fondled creature. A song. 


Incurring punishment. 


A measure, 
Commander of an army. 


ALF, 


6. 
REBUS. 





7. 
CHARADE, 

If you go to merry England 

na very merry time, 
My jirst, amid a merry group, 

ou’ll welcome in its prime. 
And though flames about me hover, 
Yet no harm [ can discover, 
Though the blaze be I body cover, 

At this merry Christmas time. 


aa on meet a starving beggar, 
nd he craves a bit of bread, 
Never offer him my second, 
Lest a curse be on your head. 
For my whole, if you would know it, 
Hundreds of my second show it 
Firm cemented in one bed. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Carey, Stowe, Lamb, Gray, Tupper, Goldsmith, 
Longfellow, Young, Harte, Tasso, Pope, Parton, 
Wordsworth, Poe, Burns, Josephus, Sue, Dryden, 
Scott, Dante, Beecher, Phelps, Dickens, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Hood, Homer, Miller, Southworth, Willis. 

2. Tower of Babel. 

3. Lip, Ire, Pen. 

4. Time, Emit, Mite, Item. 

5. Discharge — debts when you have the mo- 
ney in your pocket. 





To Owners of Horses. 
O ONE WHO HAS EVER USED DR. TO- 


B1A8’ Horse Venetian Liniment will ever be without 
it. Itisa certain cure for Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruis- 
es, Old Sores. Warranted superior to any other; in pint 
bottles, at One Dollar. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 
Park Place, New York. 


p= per day at home. ‘Terms Free. Address 
$d to $20 Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 17 
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The Sunscrierion Price of the ComPpaNnton is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the| 
Postage by us. 


New «subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. | 
THE Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law. } 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- | 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. | 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name can | 
be changed. 

DISCONTIN UCANCES,.—Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

ive the name of the Post-Office to which your | 

s is sent. Your name cannot be found on our} 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to VERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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LAMPS AND LANTERNS IN EAST-| 
ERN CITIES. 

Highly civilized nations are known as “enlight- 
ened.” The term becomes almost literal when we | 
notice the streets of their cities. Public lamps are | 
the “useful luxury” of refined commonwealths only. | 

Drv HI. Bonar saya, “As there are not street lamps 
in Jerusalem, one must have his lantern when need- 
ing to be in the streets after sunset, both because he 
would be laid hold of by the guard as a suspected | 
person if found without a light, and because the 
rough, narrow streets really require it. Our Jerusa- 
lem waiter, Gabriel, considered it as regular a part 
of his duty to come for us with his lantern as to wait | 
at table. On he marched before us, up one narrow | 
strect and down another, always holding the light as 
near the ground as possible, to indicate the ruts and 
stones, for it was our feet that alone seemed to need | 
the light. We thus found a new meaning in the pas- 
sage, “Thy word isa lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path.” 











~~ . 
REVERSING THE ENGINE, 

Railroad accidents are not more frequent in Eng- 
land than in this country, but the trains usually run 
at a much higher speed, and the weather is more 
Yrequently dark and foggy, so that the sense of dan- | 
ger is far greater there than here. Anengine-driver | 
on an English railway thus recounts his experience: | 


“Engine-driving is trying work such weather as | 
to-night, sir,” said Johnny, wiping the perspiration 
off his face with his sleeve, “when you cannot see 
your signal light, or even your smoke-stack, and you 
fave to run like mad on a bad track to make up 
time, so as not to lose connection. 

“T tell you, it makes a man hot if he’s as cold asa 
lump of ice. You have to go it blind. You can’t 
see if the switchings are right. If trains you are to 
pass have got into the side-track, you can’t make out 
any thing till you are right into it. It is trying work 
on the mind, sir, is driving an engine. Such as us 
get very little sleep. The other night my wife start- 
ed up in bed and screamed as if she were being mur- 
dered. 

«What are you doing?’ she cried, and bless your 
life, sir, there was I, pulling her slender arm with all 
my might, while my foot was steadied against the 


bottom of the bed. I was trying to reverse the en- | 





gine. 
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A DOG AMONG PORPOISES, 


The Cape May Daily Waves tells a story of a New- 
foundland dog: 





While with his master during a stroll on the beach, 
the master noticed a large school of fish running in | 
close to the breakers, followed by a great drove of | 
ue that were rolling and pouncing through | 

he water in apparent excitement with the grand | 
chase after the frightened finnies. The dog Carlo 
noticing the rumpus, and being encouraged by his 
master to venture out among these sea-pigs, gave a 
shrill bark, and started out as gracefully as a dog of 
cork floating over the billows. Onward he plunged, 
and upon reaching the porpoises he set up a terrible 
elping, to the consternation of the sea-pigs, for dog 
ark among the sea resideuts is an unusual thing. | 
Carlo now plunged first for one porpoise and then for | 
another, and so excited the whole company that a | 
ran. charge was made, and Carlo was obliged to | 
wat aretreat, which he did in great haste, followed | 
by scores of the enemy, jumping, snorting and tum- | 
bling about, evidently much delighted at putting the | 
Newfoundland stranger to flight. The dog was 
chased close in shore, his pursuers only retiring after 
getting among the breakers. Upon an examination 


of Carlo after this novel venture, Mr. Carson found | 


that he had been severely gashed in the side,and had 
one ear partly bitten off. i 
first instance on recor] of a dog going out to battle 
with the hosts of the sea. 


enn aaeeee 
WELLINGTON’S WXACT JUSTICE. 


It was once proposed to the late Duke of Welling- 
ton to purchase a farm which lay contiguous to his 
estate, and was, therefore, a valuable acquisition,—to 
which he assented. When the purchase was com- 
pleted, his steward congratulated him upon having 
mad such a bargain. as the seller was in difficulties, 
and foreed to part with it. “What do you mean by 
a bargain?” said the duke, The other replied, “It 


| ane paper, which littered the floor of the room so 


| more valuable, and promises to become, ere long, of 


| the cup, went to the hotel proprietor and offered to 


This, we believe, is the | 


’ 7 a) 
THE YOUTH 
was valued at £1,100, and we have got it for £800.” | 
“In that case,” said the duke, “you will please to 
carry the extra £300 to the late owner, and never 
talk to me of getting bargains.” 





ee 


RAT STORY. 

The rats in Worcester, Mass., are not smart enough | 

to keep out of a trap, but they cover up the unfor- | 

tunate ones caught. This story is from the Worces- | 
ter Gazette: 


Messrs. Clark, Sawyer & Co., of this city, are much 
annoyed by the depredations of a colony of large, 
gray wharf rats, which were probably imported in 
crates of crockery. 

Some days since they set a trap for them, the tra 
being of wire, in shape like a hemisphere, and hold- 
ing a peck or more. Next morning, on going to the 
trap, it was found entirely filled with bits of straw 


full that nothing else could be seen. 

On examination, however, six large rats were dis- 
covered in the trap, and it was apparent that after 
they were captured those outside had thus filled the 
trap for the purpose of concealing them. The par- 
tics in the store suspected a trick, and the trap was 
cleaned out and reset, and all the litter was removed 
from the floor and piled at one end of theroom. The 
next morning five more rats were found in the trap, 
and it was packed full of rubbish as before. 

The straw and paper were broken in small frag- 
ments, and it was apparent that the rats had gath- 
ered it, and crowded it through the openings in the 
trap until it was full, and the captured ones were 
entirely concealed. 


—_—— 
A MOUNTAIN OF BRIMSTONF. 
The monks and poets of the middle ages would 


have made this curiosity of nature as awfully cele- 
brated as Lake Avernus. 


One of the most remarkable deposits of native sul- 
phur as yet discovered is a great hill composed of 
the almost pure article, found some two years ago at 
a distance of thirty miles south of the Union Pacific 
Railway, and nine hundred miles west of Omaha. 
This marvellous deposit is found to consist almost 
wholly of sulphur, containing only fifteen per cent. 
of impurities. The best deposits heretofore avail- 
able are those found in Sicily. The principal sup- 
lies for the manufacture of sulphuric acid come 
rom there; the deposits contain thirty-five per cent. 
of impurities and sixty-five per cent. of sulphur. 
Our Western sulphur hill, therefore, is much the 


great importance to the country. 
ciceaenineesalienneetnnans 
A FIELD FOR DOCTORS, 
Physicians crowd each other in this country, and 


a young man finds it hard to get into practice. There 
is ample room in France for beginners. 


There are in France cities of 15,000 inhabitants 
which have not one physician; there are cities of 
20,000 which have but one, and he not a graduate of 
a medical school. There is always posted in the ar- 
cade of the Paris Medical School the names of fif- 
teen or twenty towns or villages which have no phy- 
sician and wish one, Lille isa city with a popula- 
tion of 200,000 souls; it contains only forty-three 
physicians. Roubaix is a city of 76,000 souls; it con- 
tains only eight physicians. 








icant 
SIMPLE MUSIC, 


The artistic style of music of the cathedral should 
never be attempted in a plain congregation. Give 
them the sentiments of the hymn distinctly ex- 
pressed, and the effect is far better. The simple, 
touching words of Miss Cary,— 

“Beyond the sighing and the weeping,” 
will reach the heart and stir the emotions of the peo- 
ple generally far more than a “Te Deum,” though 
composed by the ablest masters. 








cistaentaiailgiannatainiin 
SILLY HERO WORSHIP. 


The last time that Mr. Dickens was in this country 
he happened, one morning, to breakfast at the com- 
mon table of the hotel where he was stopping. 
When he had eaten his egg, he dropped the empty 
shell into his egg-cup, and, after finishing his break- 
fast, he left the table. As soon as he had gone, a la- 
dy who had sat next to him arose, and, taking up 


purchase it of him at any price; and the unwashed 
egg-cup, containing the broken shell, is now kept by 
her as a souvenir of the great novelist. 

—_—* 


INTELLECT AND DRESS, 
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VOIGT’S 


VEGETINE will cleanse Scrofula from the system. Try 
it. Com. 





TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you have a pain un- 
der your shoulder-blade. Com. 












Tur “CorrTiceLyi” Spoor Sitk and the Buttonhole 
Twist are positively free from all blemishes. Neat sewers, 
either by hand or sewing machines, prefer them, as they 
combine length, strength, weight, quality, and do not 
ravel, Com. 
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WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling 
Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 
etary medicine or article now used in the United States 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
greethan this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—W. Y. Independent. Com. 


FREE 


SOUL OY} ‘quop moyIAr ‘Buyuroy 
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SAMPLE to Agents. Lapres’ ComBINATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, with Chromos. Send stamp. 
38—ly DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
MONE made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 

ulars FREE. S.M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
OF CALLING CARDS, 7 tints, 20cts.; Chromo or 
4) Glass, 13 ior 80 cts.; Marble or Snowflake, 15 for 20 
Address J. B. HusTep, Nassau, N. Y 





cts, 


Outfit, 10 cts. 
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228 
I EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white BoQs 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. | 56. < 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. mit 5e 
4 SCROLL CARDS of Birds in Gold and Various | 2222 


Colors, with slanx ior Name, sent for 20 cents, or 20 





tn fii Tie ames lection of pen-drawings ever published. Each cesigna 
for 10 cents.’ Address, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y | pears in a variety of Ea kloan ten tere, 
{LASS CARDS. Green, Red, White, Blue. Your | 50; black and Violet. + 
BH nime beautiully printed in gold on 1 dozen for 30cts. — cards oy te pe a the — of he 
3 dozen, 75 cts., postpaid. Agent’s outfit. 20cts. Samples | CTS of Penmanship, Card Writers and Fenincn generally: 
l0cts. ILARVEY B. G RAVES Warsaw, N. ¥ 4] | 28 by simply inserting naines in the scroll left blank in 
sts. TLARVE .G » Wa » N.Y. 


3 a0 aoe «| every design for that purpose, a most attractive piece of 
OHN L. FRENCH, the old Card Printer, is still 
se 





work is produced, which has all the appearance of having 
1 been done altogether with the pen; but which, if it were 





ahve! nd 2) cents and get your name printed in el- | ,. “ “ ti 
Be. ae gnats ¢ Anal eee - really so done, could not be sold for less than twenty times 
—* tinted cards. 50 Snowflake cards 50 cet) | the price at which we offer these blanks. 





on 

Address, 331 Main Street, Brockton, Msas. But, while no proyessional penman can really cfford to 
* _ do without these goods, it is equally true that all such 
readers of the Companion who are able to write merely a 
neat, plain hand, without making pretensions to unusual 
excellence, can certainly manufacture their own exchans 
and address cards, by inserting their name, &c., thus add- 
ing by their autograph a value, in the eye of the friend 
who receives the souvenir, which no merely printed card 
can possess. 

The majority of those who read this have invested more 
than one “quarter” in bundles of cheap cards, cheaply 
printed, and have distributed them liberally, in a vague. 
purposeless sort of way, neither the donor nor the recipi- 


500 AGENTS wanted to sell Finch’s Ornamental 
ao ( Cards, dae similes of Elegant Penmanship. Sam- 
ples in 


25 cts. 





beautiful colors and Gold only 10 cts., one dozen 
Address FRANK FINCH, Clyde,N. Y. 40—4 

& ~ TO $12 perday. Particulars free. We are giv- 
<>e2 ing more and better chances to Agents than any 
other house in the world. Samples, enabling you to go to 
work at once, on reccipt of 50cts. J. LATHAM & CO., 
292 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 33—tf 


P rIN y 2D Bristol visiting cards se > *  Penagense . Shows : 
e pen vid Lae a pre we ent exactly knowing why, or for what object, and thein- 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake ecards. Agents | Significant pieces of pasteboard presently found their ex- 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, wines Cone in the wante Seaket. Se 
3rockton, Mass. 32 he Exccisior Ornamental Cards are valued on their cwn 
= 7 ‘i _ " account, and, of course, none the less so if the personal au- 
ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest | tograph is added. Indeéd, it is by nomeansan uncommon 
) POILET SOAP. Sold everywhere. thing for our patrons to write: ie our cards are so beauti- 
QILVER-PLATED WARE polished with Inpext- ful that I hateto giveaway one.” st 
SS CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if | _If desired, we finish cards for parties ordering in a style 
polished with whiting or plate-powder. 37—tf entirely unapproached elsewhere, every order including 
a : ~~... —-— | the most magnificent and artistic lettering, ornate in the 
WANTED, AGENTS.—Worthy the special notice | highest degree, for which we charge 5@c and 75c per dozen, 
vi old and experienced canvassers. “‘COLE’s VOY- | according to the amount of ornamentation introduced. 


AGE OF Lire,”’—line engraving—childhood, youth, man- 
hood, old age. Sold by subscription only. Price reduced PRICE LIST OF CARDS. 
(Scroll for name blank.) 

















to suit the times. Nothing like it ever offered to the Amer- 













iean public. Rare chance and inducements. Address, . arty-five varieties. ) ....... 
Lb. &. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. 40—4t i Cards, Pe og eo ‘printed in| sees = s 
F " se a Ss, 3 3 
[EW AND NEAT-our assorted Visiting and Ad- —— be 
i ress Canis; each pack containing an equal number . 


Rates for larger quantities on Application. 
SPECIMEN PACKAGES. 





a 
of Chron s, Snowflake, Marble, White and Tinted 
Bristol ¢ s, printed in Gold, Silver and Black. A pack 
of 50 (no two alike) sent, post-paid, for 75 cents; 25 for 40 


15 Cards, (first series).......... 20¢ and green stamp. 
cents. Full set of samples, 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 15 15 Cards, (second series)... --2lC bad ~ 
cents. HARVEY B. GRAVES, Warsaw, N.Y. 40—2t 10 Cards, (third series)..... 15 ™ ” 





The whole set, (40 designs).....50c. 


SPECIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


We have in several of our previous advertisements solic- 
ited the address of good penmen, teachers, card writers, 
clerks, book-keepers, students, &c., as we desire to com- 
municate with all such at once. Wh.le our thanks are due 
to very many of the readers of the Companion for their 
promptness in responding, we feel sure that many others 
could aid us in the same way. Now, in order to induce all 
to write us at once on this subject, we offer the whole 
specimen package of 40 designs for 25 cents «nd green 
stamp to any person sending us at least one address such 
as we require. Give the name, residence and occupation. 

This offer will be withdrawn from our next announce- 
ment, and if you wish to take advantage of it you must 


do so at onee. Address 
L. J. VOICT, 
Rox 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 





W HAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL SHOES? 
bewed shoes hive the seam that unites the sole and 
upper sunk into « channel cut inthe sole. Americans cut 
this channel from the edge of the sole and the thin lip 
turns up in wearing. The English channel, which never 
turns up, iscut from the surface, leaving a dark line when 
closed. As itcannot be cut in thin, poor leather, it indi- 
cates a good article. 41—4 





HE HUMAN HAEIR.—lIlow many persons abuse 
his delicate and beautitul ornament, by burning it 
with alcoholic washes and plastering it with grease, which 
has no attinity for the skin, and isnotabsorbed. Burnett’s 
Cocoxzine, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as adressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is. pe- 
culiarly adapted to its various conditions, oe its 
falling off, and promoting its healthy growth. 4l—It 


t UNT’S REMEDY is not a new compound, it has 
been beivre the public for more than twenty years, 
and extensively used by all classes, both with and with- 
out the advice of a physician, and it has been the means 
of saving from a lingering and frightful discase and un- 
timely death hundreds of our most estimable and well- 
known citizens. ‘This medicine never fails to cure Drop- 
sy and all diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder and Urinary 
Organs. W.E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 











“e M* MOTHER AND I.” By the author of 

LYE John Halitax, Gentleman.” In the Home GUEST 
for September. ‘This superior illustrated monthly will be 
sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 25 cts. We give | 
permanent employment to all who desire. Agents report | 














Not long ago a lady, a graduate of one of the most | 


famous schools in the land, upon an anniversary, 
was asked to return to the school for a day and read 
an essay upon an important topic. The essay was 
rarely beautiful and inspiring. On their way from 
the hall one of the listeners asked another, “Was 
not that fine?” 

“Yes,” replied her friend; “but what a mean lit- 
tle trail she wore.” 

Fancy a man remarking, at the close of an oration 
by Daniel Webster, “It was fine, but his coat-tail 
was too short by an inch and a half.” 


Qe 
ALMOST A MISTAKE. 


The worth of a “welcome” depends much upon the 
place where it is offered. 


A correspondent, at Portsmouth, Eng., describing 
the preparations in that town to welcome the troops 
from the Gold Coast, says that a huge flag, with the 
inscription “Welcome Home,” had been hoisted over 
the police station. It was fortunately seen and re- 
moved in time. 

—" Ts aie 


SAD TEMPERANCE LESSON, 


A Sullivan (Ind.) paper tells a sad story of an old 


; man who came into town in great haste to get medi- 


cine for his sick child, but missed the doctor's office 
| taken to jail. 
| night, and thinking of his child, he cried so piteous- 
ly, saying that she would die without him, that he 
was released. 
home, he found the child beyond recovery. 





| and got into a saloon, from which he was soon after 
Sobering off, a few hours after mid- 


When the wretched father reached | 





| 


Try it, and you will use no other, Com. 


| ARE rov troubled with garments ripping? Use the 
Eureka Machine Twist, and you will have one troul le less. 












from 20 to 100 names per day. Outfit, containing six mag- | 
nificent premiuins, postpaid, on receipt of $140. Address | 
llomse GUEsT Pus. Co., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 2662. 


Rifies, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
of every kind. Send stamp for Iustr — Price ist te | 


Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsb 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


bof folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropical countries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


| E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS _ 


orcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Say where you saw this advertisement. 




















: iki aiid acimes ' 
If you want to learn 

avoid imposition of TELEGRAPHING | 
graph COLLEGES, send stamp to PENNA. TELEGRAPH- 
é cy, Waverly Heights, Pa., for circular, showing 
| how it éan be done AT HOME, at small cost. 29—13t 

Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 387 Washington St., Boston. 


All yo gy in this epi ¥ or —— Sue. 
ber 1, 1874, will draw interest from that date at the rate o 
| 6 per cent. per annum for all 6 months’ periods they re- | DRAWING INSTRUMENTS ES. 
} main in Bank. Deposits remaining for less than 6 months FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE! 
will draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent. for all full cal- | | HovsEHOLD MicRoscore, magnifies 10,000 times, ~ 
| endar months they remain in Bank. The Institution has | Illustrated catalosues, in four parts, sent to any se 
a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express protection of | dress upon receipt of 10 cents each. Part 1, Mathematica 

40—2t 























its depositors. Instruments; Part 2, Optical Instruments; Part 3, Magi¢ 
a Lanterns; Part 4, Philosophical Instruments. 
AM - - 


BOYS 2aizst2 sell Landscape Chromos, Pho- JAMES W & CO. 
 tographs, Scrap Books, Water Decalcoma- | 610 Broadway, N. Y., $24 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











nie and Scrap Pictures, best variety in the country. 60- Mention you saw this in Youth’s Companion. 39 
| page Ill. gg te 7's free. Card prir ters, with 3 alphabets 
| of type, $1. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 2leow22t NOVELTY 


GLAS VISITING CARDS. Red, Blue, Green, 

| ‘ clei and transparent. Your name beautifully | 
printed on | doz., in GOLD, for 4c, postpaid; 3 doz., $1 00. 

| Samples 10c. Mast hase Sane everywhere. Outfits, 25¢c. 


Printing-Presses 


The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 


| 39—4tp W.STILLES & CO., Springfield, Vt. passed for General Job Printers. Over 
[ae impacto —————- | 10.000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ar eae pe and Dealer in Every 
Jescription o' 
| STEEL PENS. PRINTING MATERIAL, 
44 Sold by all dealers. ly | 351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 


Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N, 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; S. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Y PE Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
B’se ers by the New England Type Foundry, 

105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 

specimen book, 37—13t 
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